The RIGHT TO STRIKE 
is a qualified right, which 
ceases and becomes a con. 
spiracy against the Gov- 
ernment when it interferes 
with the production and 
distribution of the neces- 


saries of life. 
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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


mn 
Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


The steel-and-iron con- There's a big advan- 
struction of the Edison tage in using the steel- 
Battery gives great du- and-iron Edison Battery. 
rability to the Edison Then you can depend on 


Mine I your storage battery 
te It ven locomotives for steady, 


The only storage reliable service, day in 
battery with any and day out. You can 
the Edison ‘the Standard iron or steel in depend on freedom from 
Electric Mine Lamp of its construction trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 


tion at lowest cost. 


Ask for Bulletin $00-N Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Detroit Chicago Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Los Angeles New Orleans Denver Kansas City Atlanta 
Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh Syracuse New Haven Washington 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“They Roll Easy” 
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Yes, Hyatt equipped mine cars roll easy. 


You can’t lose on Hyatt Roller Bearing 
mine cars. They are a sure thing. 

There’s no element of chance about them 
because they have proved their worth for 


the past seven to eleven years. 


They roll_up big savings in power, lubri- 
cation, wheel replacements and labor. 


Get in the game, roll out your order speci- 


fying Hyatt equipped mine cars. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION 
NEW YORK, N.3yY. 
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THE MANCHA 
ELECTRIC MULE 


OR gathering and supplemen- 

tary main line haulage, is the 
latest answer to the insistent de- 
mand for increased production, 
lower costs, better extraction, safety, 
and the limited working days. 


MANCHA STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: REPRESENTATIVES : 
C. B. Goodwin, Mgr.—Huntington, W. Va. Jos. B. Noros & Co., Scranton, Pa.; The Hendrie 
Edw. H. Gibbes, Mgr.—609 Chamber of Com- & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. 
merce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Powley & Townsley, Toronto, Canada. 
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Pumps, Pipe and Fittings 


sic of Har d Rubber 


The safe method of conveying corrosive liquids 
is through hard rubber installations. Hard 
rubber is not affected by concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, hydrofluoric acid, caustic soda, 
copper sulphate, sulphuric acid (up to 50° 
Baume), nitric acid (up to 16° Baumé) and 
practically all other acids, alkalis, cyanides, etc. 


That means low upkeep expense and uncontami- 
nated solutions. 


Mining, Smelting and Chemical industries are 
beginning to realize that there is no satisfactory 
substitute for hard rubber Pumps, Pipe, Fittings 
and Utensils. 


Write for circular and 
information, telling us 
about your individual 
problem. Let our experts 
work with your chemists. 


American Hard Rubber Co. 


16 Mercer Street, New York, U. S. A. 


Factories: Akron, 0., Butler, N. J., College Point, N. Y. 
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INGERSOLL-RAND 


Rock Drilling Machinery 


Since the inception of mechanical rock drill- 


ing Ingersoll-Rand Rock Drills have led the . 


way step by step, increasing the speed of 
accomplishment and lowering the cost by 
providing machines of steadily increasing 
efficiency 


Their names have become by-words wherever 
tockisdrilled. Butnot content with past and 
present fame, the company is ever striving 
after the ideal of perfection. Today’s I-R 
Drills are presented as superior for their par- 
ticular fields of work. Our aim is that tomor- 
row’s superior drills shall a!so be of I-R make. 


You will find our Drill Bulletins of interest 


Ingersoll-Rand Company 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in All American and World Mining Centers 
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Clutches and Gears 


on the 


The clutch on a VULCAN Hoist with the standard safety 
device equipment, simply cannot creep out accidentally, regard- 
less of pressure in the cylinders, or breaks in the electrical 
current or of any other reason. 

A VULCAN Clutch cannot stick, but can be withdrawn only 
when the hoist is at rest, being locked in place by a special device. 
An indicator shows the position of clutch teeth where jaw 
clutches are used. 


VULCAN standard Herringbone gears 
are enclosed in a steel casing and run 
in oil so that there is the maximum 
lubrication and the minimum of fric- 
tion without waste of oil. 


The engines which operate clutches and 
brakes are actuated by compressed air 
or oil. 

DETAILS ON REQUEST 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF HOISTS FOR 70 YEARS 


1736 Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


The seventh in this series of eight articles on the 
safely features of VULCAN Hoists will appear 
in the February issue of this magazine. 
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Tipple Motors 


are designed to meet the exact- 
ing requirements which are en- 
countered in tipple operation. 


Our many successful in- 
stallations have proved that | 
this type of motor will operate | 

The forged steel frame continuously for a long term | 
provides maximum strength of years with practically no 
with a lightness and compact- attention. 
ness that is unexcelled. The 
electrical characteristics are 
such that sparking is practi- 
cally eliminated on all over- 
loads and speeds. 


When tipple problems pre- 
sent themselves remember the 
Westinghouse engineers are at 
your service. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Highly efficient centrifugal pumps must be operated 
by accessible and thoroughly dependable motors 


The Centrifugal Pump Motor 


PRAYING water, moisture-saturated air 
S and infrequent expert inspection are 
conditions under which centrifugal pump 
motors must operate. Absolute reliability of 
operation is often demanded of these pumps. 


The General Electric Company has designed 
a special line of motors which are fully pro- 
tected from these operating conditions. 


Rigid box-type frames enclosing moisture- 
resisting windings give these motors the 
needed protection against water and humid- 
ity, and these windings are effectively cooled 
by self-ventilation. 


General({ 


General Office Co 
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Absolute reliability of operation for these 
motors is assured by the above features as 
well as their ample overload capacities and 
reliable oiling devices. 


Control equipment for these high-speed 
motors can be supplied for either hand oper- 
ation or automatic operation by means of 
float switches, pressure governors or push 
buttons. 


Both high efficiencies and power factors 
have been maintained. Bulletin No. 61302, 
“Centrifugal Pump Motors,”’ will be sent on 
request. 
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7 FEATURES OF THE CRANE NO. 7 


any 
Syracuse 
Rochester 
Buffalo 
Baltimore 
Washington 


non-heat wheel 


2—Malleable iron nut 


3—Brass gland 


“ 4—Malleable iron nut 


quick change 


disc 


Made in sizes 4 to 2-inch; for 150 
pounds steam working pressure; discs 
for steam, air and water supplied as 
ordered. Body, Bonnet, Stem, Disc 
Holder, Gland, made of Brass. 


Descriptive literature 
mailed on request: 


Wichita 


St. Louis CHICAGO Minneapolis 
Kansas City Duluth 
Terre Haute argo 
Cincinnati Watertown 


1—Easily removable malleable iron, 


5—May be packed under pressure 
when valve is wide open 


He 6—Removable disc holder for 


SY 7—Removable nut for changing 


Sales Offices, Warehouses and Showrooms: Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 
Boston Savannah Indianapolis Aberdeen 
Springfield Atlanta Detroit Billings 
Bridgeport Knoxville Chicago Great Falls 
ae Seek Birmingham FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1855 Spokane 
Rrocklyn Memphis Seattle 
Newark Little Rock CRAN 2 CO Tacoma 
Camden Portland 
>hiladelphis ulsa Pocatello 
Philadelphia Dklahoma City 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. Salt Lake City 


Ogden 
Sacramento 
Oakland 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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No. 434-M 


No. 1128-M 


No. 1093-M 


Remember——We make 
every type of cars. 


The Largest 
Car Builders 
in the World 


Do you realize what this means? To buy 
cars from the largest builders in the world is 
to buy from an organization with the most 
highly perfected organization—from an insti- 


| tution that can buy at rock bottom prices and 
| consequently give you most for your money. 


| WATT Cars have made our plant the largest 


by their consistently satisfactory work. And 
we have made WATT Cars satisfactory by 
building cars to measure only. 


In planning for a plant, we consider the propo- 
sition carefully and build WATT Cars to 
exactly meet requirements. 


‘way WATT CARS 


CANNOT HELP BUT MAKE GOOD 


| The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 


Barnesville, Ohio, U.S. A. 


| San Francisco: Denver: Philadelphia: 
N. D. Phelps, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. Edelen & Co., 
Sheldon Bldg. Boston Bldg. 235 Commercial Trust Bld 


No. 1082-M 
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DID YOU SEE IT? 
This Big Red Myers-Whaley Shoveling Machine 


Was the Feature of the Exposition of Mines and Mining 
held in St. Louis during the Week of Nov. 17th. 


IF YOU DID OR DID NOT SEE THIS MACHINE DON’T FAIL TO 
ASK FOR FULL INFORMATION 


This machine is operated by one man and loads at the rate of a 
ton per minute coal, ore and rock in the mine or on the surface. It 
can work in a 7’x 7’ drift, is self propelled at the rate of seventy feet 
per minute, and is flexible enough to turn any ordinary curve in the 
mine. 

Machines are equipped for any commercial electric current or for 
compressed air and are made to suit any track gauge. 

If you are loading any loose material by hand, underground or on 
the surface, let us figure with you. The Myers-Whaley Shoveling 
Machine can save you time, money and worry over labor trouble. 


MYERS-WHALEY COMPANY 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., U.S. A. ° 
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A 


Full Day Worker 
Every Day 


Economical and efficient, 
Asking little, giving much, 
On the job day in—day out. 


It is the Gathering 
Locomotive equipped with 


The “fronclad=Exide” Battery 


The ‘‘fronclavzExide’? Battery is the most serviceable locomotive 
battery built in this or any other country. 


It is the one and only battery that combines the four essentials 
needed in a locomotive : 


1—Power 2—Ruggedness 3—Efficiency 4—Long Life 


These facts are proved by 8 years of hard mine service; four large 
companies alone use 150 ‘‘froncladzExide’’ batteries in their fleets of 
battery locomotives. 


The ‘‘fronclad-Exide’’ Battery is built by the largest manufac- 
turer of batteries in the world; back of it is thirty-two years of ex- 
perience. 

Here is a worker you can always depend upon. Why wait? Write 
today for a copy of “15 points” of ‘fronclad-Exide’’. Get the facts. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest manufacturer of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City Detroit Rochester 


Special Canadian Representatives: Chas. E. Good Co., Toronto and Montreal. 


Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose 


{i | | 
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Full Power 


HEAVY DUTY ROLLING MILL DRIVE 
REVERSES DIRECTIONS EVERY 45 SECONDS 


“Transmissions should be seen---Not HEARD” 


MORSE Engineers believe in this so they designed the 
MORSE SILENT CHAIN DRIVE. 


Study the principle of Morse silent chain drives and you 
will be convinced of their 99% efficiency. 


Are you confronted with problems of Motor Drives with 
short centers or in Dust, Gases, Acid Fumes or Steam? 
MORSE drives are your solution. 


Is the arrangement of your power peculiar? Write to 
MORSE engineers and let them extend to you their wide 
knowledge and experience with chain drives. 


SEND YOUR TRANSMISSION PROBLEMS TO 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Silent Chains in the World 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office 


Chicago, Ill..... Merchants L. & T. Bldg. 

‘eveland, Ohio......... Engineers’ Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich...... 1003 Woodward Ave. 
Greensboro, N.C. .805 Ashboro St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa....... Westinghouse Bldg. 
‘San Francisco, Cal..... Monadnock Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Chandler Bldg. 
Earl F. Scott, M. E. 


ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Jones & Glasco, Regis'd 
Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg 
Toronto, Bank of Hamilton Bldg 

Kansas City, Mo.......... Finance Bldg. 

Morse Engineering Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn...... 413 Third St. So. 

Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
SR. Mow. Chemical Bldg. 
Morse Engineering Co. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
1920 VEST POCKET MEMO. AND DIARY IN PRESS 


Full Service 
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is steel-strong. For nearly half a century 
our name has stood as a symbol of mine- 
cable safety. 


| 

| B. & B. Wire ropes have been employed in 
| the deepest mines in the world, and in 
drilling the deepest oil and gas wells. 


B. & B. AERIAL TRAMWAYS are saving 
time, labor and haulage costs in mines from 
Alaska to Central America, from coast to 
coast. 


Delegates and visitors of American Mining 
Congress should not fail to see the B. & B. 
exhibits at the National Exposition of 


Mines & Mining to be held in St. Louis 
re ope during convention week. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Manufacturers of celebrated Yellow Strand 
and all standard grades of Wire Ropes 


Branches: New York and Seattle 
ons Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 
242 


JOHN me ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. 


D 

| | 

ROEBLING 
ROEBLING WIRE ROPE 


Leschen 


Wire Rope 


AND 


Aerial Tramways 


UR entire efforts are devoted solely to the manufacture of 
Wire Rope and Aerial Wire Rope Tramways, and, as a result 

of our many years of practical experience in such work, we 
supply only material of the very highest quality and efficiency. 
For heavy mine hoisting and haulage, and for use on excavators, 
steam shovels, dredges and similar equipment, we recommend 


“Hercules” Wire Rope 


—because its unusual strength and durability make it safe and 
economical. 

We also manufacture Cast Steel, Special Steel, and Plow Steel 
grades of wire rope, each of which is of the very highest quality 
in its respective grade, which quality is kept constant by means 
of the Leschen system of tests and the Leschen method of 
manufacture. 


Catalogs gladly furnished upon request 


Established 1857 


Wi) A. Leschen & Sons Rope 


Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE CHURN DRILL IN MINING OPERATIONS 


re 


handles a wide range of conditions. 
twenty-five years Cyclone Drills, equipped with 
Cable and Hollow Rod tools, have been used for: 


Prospecting for Coal in the Anthracite Regions 


—prospecting for minerals such as coal, 
iron, low-grade copper, lead and zinc. 
—drilling blast holes for mining ore by the 

quarry or open-cut method. 

—drilling blast holes for stripping the over- 
burden from the ore-bearing deposits. 
—drilling holes into mines and shafts for 

ventilation purposes, for the introduc- 
tion of electric, air and steam lines, and for 
pumping water out of the flooded areas. 
—and for many special conditions where 
other equipment had failed. 
Cyclone Drills are built in traction and 
non-traction styles with gasoline, steam 
or electric power. 


A postal to us will bring you literature and our Data Sheet 
No. 5, whtcn will make it possible for us to help you. 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 


ORRVILLE, OHIO 


EASTERN AND EXPORT OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 


For the past 


Core Drilling 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Boatmen’s Bank Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


= 


JACOBSEN 


BALANCED HORIZONTAL PICKING TABLE SCREEN 
The Simplified Tipple 


For Most Satisfactory Screening Preparation and Loading of Clean Coal 


One of the recent 
J. & S. Tipples of 


large capacity. 


Write today for descriptive bulletin ‘“‘G’’ 


JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Inc. 
ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 
Majestic Bldg., Chicago Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VINCING THE SKEPTIC 


The shrill, far-reaching, at- 
tention-compelling scream of 


THE DENVER SIREN 


_=%» has convinced Mines, Industrial 
Plants and Towns in 41 States 


¥ — and several Foreign Countries of | 
(PATENTED) its success as a | 

| 

| 


WORKING, EMERGENCY AND FIRE ALARM SIGNAL 


Each sale has followed a thorough test under our FREE TRIAL 
OFFER. 


Simple and sturdy in construction. Only upkeep expense is for 
lubrication and electric current, while alarm is sounding. 


Get the new Siren Catalogue S-12, with list of users and details 
of our FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


THE HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. AND SUPPLY CO. 


1635 Seventeenth Street Denver, Colorado 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


| 


i282 
T IS NOT any one feature but the excellence of design, 
the care given to the workmanship and material of every 
part that has established the reputation of the Lidgerwood 
Mine Hoist for Speed, Safety, and Economy in mine work. 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street, New York 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Chicago Detroit Charleston, W. Va. Seattle Los Angeles London, England 


Many mills continue using the oil mixture merely suggested in the 
preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by making 


practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results on similar 


ores. 


Our line is very complete and includes some new oils recently 


developed. 


PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled, 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES COMPANY 


90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
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WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’labora- 


tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes 

Send for booklet fully 
describing 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 

Thespecifications of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 
structures as well as 
for the most exacting 
outdoor exposure. 

Send for booklet 
fully describing 


For elevators, 


dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 


bridges,stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read aboul wire 
rope usage in ils 
different require- 


ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 


anyone upon request. 


Made by 


American Steel & Wire Company 


New York Cleveland 
Worcester Denver 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


Filter Cloths 
Machinery 


Heavy Hardware 


Unexcelled Service 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
oo 


Contractors Equipment 


Manila and Wire Rope 
Machinists Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Brattice Cloth 

Belting, Packing and Hose 
Tents 

Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Twines and Cordage 
Engineers Supplies 

Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 


Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 
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Cut This Out 
and mail 


Chalmers & Williams 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


We desire to crush 


at the rate of . tons 
per hour. 
The size of feed will be 


Size of product desired is rs 
SYMONS HORIZONTAL DISC be 
CRUSHER Quote price and delivery of 
machine or complete plant to 
accomplish this work. 


Sign here 


BALL MILL 


AN IMPORTANT WORK 


CONGRESS will be in session until the Spring of 1920 


The American Mining Congress will have a hand in any leg’slation 
which affects the mining industry. Facts and figures will be presented 
to speed the passage of measures for the good of mining or to prevent 
the enactment of legislation detrimental to the industry. 


In the whole history of Congress there have been few dishonest 
legislators. Many a discriminatory and unjust law has been put on 
the statute books nevertheless. The reason is that busy members of 
Congress have not the time to digest the whole situation carefully. 
They are likely to assimilate it, however, if presented to them in 
tabloid form. This the American Mining Congress does. 

Because of the activities of the Mining Congress it is improbable 


that any member of Congress, through ignorance of the miners’ side 
of the question, will vote for a bill inimical to the industry. 


The Mining Congress sees to it that every legislator has an 
opportunity to be fully informed before the vote is taken on any bill 
which affects the men responsible for the nation’s mineral output. 


Nm 
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Preumelect? 


For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BALL GRANULATORS 


for FINE GRINDING 


2-5’x16’ Motor Driven Mills built for Netherland Government 


onl 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


MINING MACHINERY DEPT. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE—coated with a special 
Water and Air-tight Compound that resists hard wear and increases 
its life. It is Mildew, and Flame-proof. 


100% EFFICIENT! 


EFFICIENC Y—Maximum Result with Minimum Expenditure 


We guarantee Service, plus—Satisfaction, Dependability, Durability. 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


41 Union Sq. West, New York City 913 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SPEEDS DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION 


by hand shoveling—and that 


| Enables you to mine profitably 
a lower coal than you could 
| ‘ a means higher production froma 
work economically in any other 
given number of working places, 
} way. 
more frequent cleaning up of 
| Eliminates the difficulties of 
each place for cutting again, 


work in pitching seams, keep- 
: I ibe I and a reduction of the territory 
ing the cars out of the rooms. Pay 

to be served by each mining 
Loads out any fall of coal much 


| 
more rapidly than is possible 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
There are also the big savings due to the avoidance of track laying and roof and bottom taking in rooms. } 
_ Useful in both longwall and room-and-pillar mining, wherever the conditions, for any reason make it desirable to 
avoid loading at the face. 

Different advantages in different situations. CGOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Let us go into your own problems with you. Chicago Illinois (7) 
We Manufacture From One to 
All Sizes of Heavy Scales 300-ton Capacity 
“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 

Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 88 
THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 

Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N.MaySt. 1547 Columbus Road 


ALWAYS AWAKE! 


Dinwiddie Automatic Mine Door 


THE ONLY MINE DOOR THAT OPENS FROM YOU 


A Saver of Life, Money and Property 
For Particulars Write 


DINWIDDIE STEEL AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
702 Fullerton Building - - - - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mine 
Equipment 


Storage Battery | 
and Trolley 


Locomotives No. $730 


Rotary Scoop Car torage Battery Mine Locomotive 


Cars 
Track 
Switches 
Complete 
No. 6700 Industrial 
i ae Railway Equipment Bottom Dump Ore Car 
THe ATLAS (Car ann Mrz. Co. 
ENGINEERS Cleveland. Ohio. MANUFACTURERS 
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J. STONER. 
Sécretary. 


GEO. 


> 
ENGINEERS 


Architectural, Structural, Civil, Mining, Mechanical, 


Sanitary and Hydraulic Engineering Depts. 


Time Studies and Valuations. 


TERRE HAUTE 
INDIANA 


512 
DING 


TRIBUNE BUIL 


510 - 


SHOURDS-ME CORMICK- CO. 


D.BSHOURDS , 
Pres. and Treas 


Tre Rotary [ar-Dumper 


In all types of mines are giving greater 
returns on investment than any other 
operative equipment. 


Electrical, 
Reports, 


Surveys, 


COAL DRIFT 
Saves car costs and maintenance expense. 


Schools, 


Apartments and Residences, City Planning, Industrial 


Saves labor and speeds production. 


Equal results are obtained at old and new mine 
with old or new cars. 


Hotels, Hospitals, 
Private Estates and Boulevards. 


ARCHITECTS 


Factories, Commercial and Warehouse Bidgs., 


Churches, Public Bidgs., 


IRON SHAFT 


Housing, Memorials, Municipal Parks, 


CAR-OUMPER’ & EQUIPMENT CO. 


d Works 
CHICAGO. ILL 


Formerly Wood Equipment Co. 


| 
| 
COAL INCLINE 
w 
& 
on ; | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B MBrands 
Best Selected Copper ABS &M A Brands 
Pig Lead—wtic:an—s«s International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 
Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 


DEVELOP 


OIL SHALE LANDS 


OF COLORADO BY USING THE 


WALLACE PROCESS 


PATENTED) 


For which we control the Exclusive Rights in Colorado and are prepar- 
ing to install a TWO THOUSAND BARREL DAILY CAPA- 
CITY PLANT on our property. 

It is estimated that the oil shale of Colorado contains 58,000,000,000 
barrels of oil. 

The WALLACE PROCESS is the only process known that has been 
passed on by Colorado State and United States Government ex- 
perts asa COMMERCIAL process for treating oil shale. 


We are prepared to assist in financing the installation of commercial plants. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS WRITE 


The Shale Oil and Refining Corp’n. 


Executive Office 
110-116 Nassau Street New York City 
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Practical Miners 


RACTICAL miners produced and perfected the Waugh 
family of rock drills, and drill-sharpeners, and practical 
miners everywhere know that for speed, economy and all- 
round efficiency they have no rivals. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


AIC 


6 H KW Electric Mining Shovels 


for Underground Mining, Pit and 
Stock pile, Loading or Stripping 


We offer a complete line of Revolving Power Shovels up 
to 2-yard dipper capacity, and equipped for Electric, 
Steam, Compressed Air or Gas Engine Operation. 


Send for Complete Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE THEW AUTOMATIC SHOVEL COMPANY 
LORAIN, OHIO 
New York, 30 Church Street Chicago, Monadnock Block 
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PETROLEUM 


The oil reserves of the country are being depleted 
at an alarming rate. 


New uses for petroleum are being discovered 
daily. 


Do you know what is being done to meet the 
situation ? 


THE LEASING BILL will open to development 
large areas now not available. 


THE OIL SHALE BILI will help to demonstrate 
whether we may depend upon shale for as- 
sistance. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


is devoting a portion of its time to the solution of 
the problems of the oil industry. 


DO YOU KNOW what it did to help you in taxa- 
tion matters ? 
what it is doing about transpor- 
tation problems ? 
what it is doing and can do to 
assist you? 


FIND OUT 


Address: Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Marcus 
Patent 
Coal 
Tipple 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 


Complete Coal Mining Plants Coal Washing Plants 
Marcus Patent Picking Table Coal Storage Plants 

Screen Coal Mine Power Plants 
Coal Re-screening Plants Sand Drying Plants 
‘*Rands”’ Shaker Loading Booms Rotary Dumps 
Locomotive Coaling Stations Coal Tipples 


ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO. 


General Offices, McCormick Building, Chicago 


FIRST PLACE AND SECOND PLACE IN THE BIG NATIONAL MINE 


RESCUE AND FIRST AID CONTEST 
WON BY TEAMS EQUIPPED BY 


The GIBBS 


Oxygen Breathing Apparatus 


A total of 20 teams entered this contest; 10 qualified for 
the finals. 6 Gibbs teams entered, 5 of them qualified. Both 
ist place and 2nd place were won by a Gibbs equipped team 
—another mark of achievement in the success of this 


apparatus. 
The Gibbs Apparatus was designed and adopted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. It is in use in their rescue cars and 
* stations and in Coal and Metal mines throughout the 
country. 


Send for Bulletin G-104. Immediate shipment from our factory. 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Commerce Bldg. 507 Century Bl Colman Bldg. 

PIT TSBURGH, "PA. CLEVEL AND, ‘into SEATTLE, “WASH 

1st Nat'l Bank Bldg. 4236 King St 364 Wright St. 

BENTON, INOIS DENVER, (¢ KINGSTON, PA. .« 

268 Market S 1501 Monadnock Block 2553 Decatur St. 

SAN FRANCISC O, CAL. CHICAGO, tL LINOIS NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Gibbs Apparatus In Use. “Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety” 
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““EXPLOSIVES’”’ 


“Gold Medal” 


Dynamite 


A Variety for Every Need 


as “Black Diamond” 


Contractors’ Powders Permissibles 

Permissible Explosives 

Gelatin Dynamite 

Blasting Gelatin 

Stump and Farm 
Dynamite 

Blasting Powders 


Blasting Supplies to 
Fill Every Require- 
ment 


The Standard of Excellence 


ILLINOIS POWDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


1548-51 PIERCE BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Works: Grafton, Illinois 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, Memphis—and many other Distributing Points 


The Equitable Powder lia 
Manufacturing Company | | “National” Brands 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


FUSE CAPS 
and 
Miscellaneous Supplies | THE 
| NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 
COMPANY 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Il. Office and Factory 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. DENVER COLORADO 
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The Roessler & Hasslacher 


Chemical Company 


100 William Street 
NEW YORK,(N. Y. 


CYANIDE OF SODIUM 
96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“CYANEGG” 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg form, 


each egg weighing approximately one ounce, 
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Atlas Explosives 


plus Atlas Service 


constitute a combination that makes for 
efficient ore mining. 


Atlas Explosives meet the most exacting 
requirements. They are always umform 
in their high quality. Chemists whose 
word is final check every process of manu- 
facture from the raw materials to the fin- 
ished product. 


Atlas Service is on a par with Atlas Ex- 
plosives. Our Service Division has won its 
reputation by showing customers how todo 
more work with the explosives they are 
using, or more and better work with other 
explosives. Our experience—which has 
saved money for others, and is likely to 
bring profit to you—is at your command. 
An ATLAS Service Man will be glad to 
consult with you, without obligation on 
your part. Write to our home office or 
nearest branch office. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., PHuLADECPHTA 


Brar.ch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Boston; Chicago; Des Moines, Ia.; 
Houghton, Mich.; Jopbn, Mo.; Kansas City; 
Knoxville; McAlester. Okla.| Memphis; Nash- 
ville; New Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; 
Pittsburg. Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, 
Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 


Pa.; St. 
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400 Tons hauled in 14 hours 
against a 4% grade Without 
Recharging the Battery 


This performance shows what the Ironton Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive will do in an emergency. The record was 
made in a large Kentucky operation, where this 514 ton Type 
D Locomotive has displaced six mules and is gathering and 
hauling about 300 tons daily. The average tonnage delivered 
by the mules was about 200 tons. Average haul 800 feet. 


Ironton Locomotives are built in four types, and in weights 
ranging from 3 to 8 tons—and meet all practical mining 
conditions. 


Our Sales Engineers are prepared to tell you what per- 
formance Ironton Locomotives will give in your mines. 


Write for full information and new catalog 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices—584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago Office, 735 Old Colony Bldg.; 408 Gas & Electric 
Bldg., Denver, Colo.; 1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; 2615 N. 4th St., Columbus, O.; 1108 Fayette 
National Bank Bldg., Lexington, Ky.; Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Colman Bldg., Seattle, 
Wash. Canadian Representative, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond St., Toronto. 


[RONTON 


Types BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES ‘Sizes 
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# getting all I can use 
at; now. Reliance Belts 


Said the Machine 
to the Machinist: 


“The boss did me a good turn when he 
installed Reliance Leather Belting on 
my pulleys. I want to get in on this big 
production game as much as you and 
the boss want me to, 
but acar can’t go with- 
out gas and I can’t 
speed up without extra 
power. But I’m sure 


don’t waste a bit; 
they handle a big <A 
overload just as if 


it were all in the 
day’s work. It’sa 
real team-mate. 


RELIANCE 
A Brute of a Belt 


Chicago Belting Company 


102 N. Green Stree<, 


Rockford, IL 
New Orleans Chicago, Hlinois. Perdana, Ove. 
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With the rapid development of The past few years have seen important ad- 
the mining industry, ore-bodies of vances in the design of mill equipment. 
lower and lower grade become Many improvements have been added to the 
dividend-paying properties. Old w ilfley Concentrating Table—increasing its al- 
tailings-piles can profitably be re- 


ready high metallurgical and mechanical effic- 
worked. iency. One of the newest features of the Wilfley 
Tal 


is a fully enclosed, self-oiling head motion of ex- 
It’s all a matter of treatment treme simplicity, great strength, and designed to 
methods. impart a highly differential movement to the 
deck. Wilfley Tables may now be obtained for 


Reductions in the cost of mill-  Qoncrete foundations. 


‘The Wilfley Table has more than kept pace 
equipment determines the profit. _—_ requirements of the times—it isa step 

The possibilities of the Wilfley 
Table, the Marcy Mill arid other 
Massco milling appliances warrant 
careful investigation. 


Massco equipment has been 
making interesting changes in 
cost sheets. 


Have you full facts? U 
In 1915 the Marcy Ball Mill was introduced into com- fal 


mercial service. Its early results were revolutionary, and 
it has since consistently given capacity that was thought 
impossible and costs far below the rock bottom figures set 
for other types of equipment. 


The larvest capacity ball mill plant in the world uses 
Marcy Mills and Marcy Mills are now grinding over 60,000 
tons a day in approximately 200 plants. If you haven't 
the Marcy No. 42 Booklet, you will certainly appreciate a 
copy. Just ask our nearest office. 


= 


Investigate the Scobey Tailings Sampler, Pierce Amalga- 
mator, Perfection Oil and Acid Feeder. 


Massco service backs them all 


Write for further particulars 


The Mine & Smelter Supply Co. 


Denver Salt Lake City El Paso 
New York Sales Office: 42 Broadway 


More thaftever 
} 
| 
| 
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S-A MFG.CO. 1534 


Why do you have to give your Belt Conveyor 
constant attention and daily lubrication ? 


Why does your plant shut down while you are 
required to replace broken carriers ? 


S-A UNIT CARRIERS 


offer a successful solution to these points and will 
pay you to investigate. 

The UNIT CARRIERS will operate for six 
months without attention. After six months’ 
continual service we recommend inspection and 
lubrication if necessary. 

S-A UNIT CARRIERS have operated success- 


fully for a period of from two to three years with 
absolutely no attention whatever. 


If you are interested in making your Belt Conveyor more dependable 
and more economical to operate, you should confer with our engineers 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 
AURORA, ILL. 
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6, No. 1 


WASHINGTON 


January, 1920 


SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 

The recent conference of shippers, at 
Chicago, December 30, was a meeting of 
special interest and importance. The 
mining industry furnishes 58 per cent of 
the total tonnage handled by the railroads 
of the United States. Transportation 
rates are of greater importance to mining 
than to any other branch of industry. 

In the year 1914 the appeal of the 
railroads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for approval of a 5 per cent 
increase upon the then existing freight 
rate was, after a long contest and many 
re-hearings, successful. At that time it 
was contended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the railroads 
were not entitled to this 5 per cent 
increase. 

The actual cost of transportation serv- 
ice depends largely upon full capacity 
business. In 1917, with business in ex- 
cess of carrying capacity, a demand was 
made for a further increase of 15 per 
cent, which was granted. Again in 1918 
a still further advance of 25 per cent was 
made upon the rate already twice in- 
creased; and now it is in the air that an 
additional increase in freight rates will 
be asked and an effort has been made to 
bring about this increase before the roads 
are returned to their private owners on 
March 1. 

In the meantime railroad employes’ 
organizations are demanding a further 
increase in wages. The failure to keep 
equipment up to standard during gov- 
ernment operation apparently justifies an 
increase in earning power. Every ship- 
per, and all business men, understand 
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the vast importace of efficient trans- 
portation service, both passenger and 
freight, and the necessity of permitting 
the roads to earn sufficient to provide 
the increasing equipment required to 
handle the country’s increasing business. 

Upon the other hand, if the railroads 
in 1912 and 1913 only needed an in- 
crease of 5 per cent to make profitable 
their enterprise, it would seem that some- 
thing is radically wrong when an increase 
of approximately 51 per cent over the 
1913 rate is not sufficient to meet these 
requirements. Heretofore these ques- 
tions have been decided by the roads 
which received the freight and the em- 
ployes who absorbed the greater part of 
the returns. Shippers in the past have 
worked spasmodically through organiza- 
tions, more or less local—each vepresent- 
ing in a general way a particular line of 
trafic. The National Shippers’ Con- 
gress proposes to ask the support of all 
shipping interests and will undertake to 
handle those big, broad, fundamental 
questions, without reference to the par- 
ticular interest of any section or husi- 
ness and to protect the interest of the 
great third party—the consumer. The 
Executive Committee of this organization 
will, for the time, occupy offices with the 
American Mining Congress. We call 
special attention to the memorial pre- 
pared at the first meeting of this organi- 
zation, which will be found upon another 
page of this issue. 


NATIONALIZATION FAILS 
The Mining Journal, of London, de- 
velops some very interesting facts re- 
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garding England’s peculiar experiment 
with the socialistic plan of government 
control of coal mines. It is shown that 
the intervention of the British govern- 
ment at the behest of labor radicals 
forced revolutionary schemes upon the 
coal producers of the country. There 
has been an absolute stoppage of many 
mines which might otherwise have been 
successful producers since the signing of 
the armistice. The net loss in coal pro- 
duction thus far in England has aggre- 
gated fully seven years of normal pro- 
duction, including, of course, the time 
lost during the world war. It is pre- 
dicted that ten years hence the restricted 
output will still be felt throughout all 
Great Britain. The Journal discusses 
without gloves the peculiar failures of 
the Coal Control Committee, and shows 
that men selected for this great work, al- 
though representative citizens and busi- 
ness men, are unable to cope with the 
coal situation of England under the new 
order of things; and that inefficiency has 
already so thoroughly developed that 
even the Laborites are scarcely better 
pleased than are the operators. Mr. 
Brace, the representative of the Labor- 
ites in national matters, has published 
claims that the inexplicable situations 
which have arisen indicate that there ex- 
ists a scheme for discrediting nationaliza- 
tion of coal mines in England; but The 
Mining Journal disclaims the truth 
of such charges and says the situa- 
tion is only what could be expected un- 
der government control and bureau- 
cratic handling of commercial problems. 
Slowly but very certainly the breach be- 
tween the coal operators of England and 
the Government Control Committee is 
widening and even in Wales the Labor- 
ites have begun a movement in open op- 
position to final nationalization, and Mr. 
Brace has said in Parliament that if na- 
tionalization meant the continuation of 
existing conditions, he himself would op- 
pose nationalization to the end. 
Peculiarly enough the government 
leaders have already taken advantage of 
the political organization available to 
them for self perpetuation, and The Min- 
ing Journal minces no words in stating’ 


that from the best obtainable opinions, 
even the nation will not stand for eternal 
coal control, and that “the government is 
riding for a fall.” 


GOMPERS OBJECTS 

The whole nation is seeking industrial 
peace. No patriotic American desires a 
continuation of the present-day condi- 
tions. Ninety-eight per cent of the citi- 
zenship is willing to see this desired 
peace brought about upon a basis which 
will insure an honest day’s wage for an 
honest day’s work without regard to or- 
ganized or unorganized labor’s demands 
for recognition. Most people are weary 
of haggling over the technical claims of 
leaders who make absolute public rec- 
ognition of labor unions the paramount 
issue. Most employers and the greater 
number of workers believe that the large 
majority of employers as well as work- 
ers are honest and can deal upon an 
honest basis—either upon a written or 
unplied contract. 

employers everywhere recog- 
nized that the peculiar conditions created 
by the war required an increased pay roll 
and improved working conditions. In 
most cases these advances have already 
reached the limit which industry can 
bear. Readjustment of conditions and 
hours and cooperative schemes of every 
sort are already going into effect where 
individual treatment of the problems is 
possible. Where basic industries such 
as coal, steel, transportation and agricul- 
ture are concerned—the problems are 
more complex, less local, and general 
conferences are more necessary. 

Union labor-—so called—has made the 
blunder of going into conferences with 
employers with a demand in one hand 
and a strike in the other. They have 
created for themselves and their em- 
ployers an atmosphere of antagonism— 
have made friendly consideration im- 
possible. Each such conference has at 
once assumed the proportions of an 
“Armistice Convention,” a sort of armed 
camp with Suspicion the controlling fac- 
tor in its decisions and agreements. 
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Besides—organized labor has had a 
great deal to say about Capital’s failure 
to consider the “human element” in 
Labor. 

In the “Conferences” and demands 
upon employers, Labor has acted upon 
the theory that the “human element” has 
existed only in the ranks of workers. 
Therein has Labor made its fatal error 
—for most employers are very human— 
though they may be influenced by the 
necessity of making the business success- 
ful for the benefit of both employer and 
employe. 

All of these facts are known to every 
thinking worker, and American wage 
earners number in their ranks a large 
percentage of educated, thinking men. 
And that is the greatest reason why the 
objections publicly made by Samuel 
Gompers and Frank Morrison, of the 
Federation, to the proposition of the 
President’s Industrial Commission will 
fall flat. 

The 95 per cent is trying to grope its 
way out of Chaos. The 5 per cent, 
through its mouthpiece, announces that 
because the President’s Commission fails 
to recognize trades-unionism as the one 
hope of Industrial Peace, the program 
is not acceptable to the Federation. The 
Federation will not “play the game.” 

Perhaps if Mr. Gompers will read from 
his scrap-book for 1919, he will under- 
stand why a public pronunciamento by 
Mr. Gompers; doesn’t carry as much 
weight as it did a year ago. He, as la- 
bor’s ambassador, has protested so many 
kinds of things and so often announced 
that Labor would refuse to obey laws, if 
passed, that his position as an oracle has 
been somewhat weakened. 

The President's Commission may not 
have developed a perfect plan, but it does 
give the workers credit for being intelli- 
gent enough to select their own represen- 
tutives to the proposed Regional Boards, 
without regard to membership in the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Gompers “broke-up” the first In- 
dustrial Conference and secured some 
first-page copy in the newspapers. It is 
to be hoped that the President’s Indus- 
trial Commissioners will consider the na- 


tional welfare as paramount to the wel- 
fare of the Federation. 


IF THIS BE TREASON— 

At the first threatened signs of the coal 
strike, the denunciations of it were most 
bitter. When it became a reality, all 
those in authority, from the President 
down, said the strike was a violation of 
all the established agreements between 
the coal miners and the operators. Judge 
Anderson, in issuing his order, directing 
leaders of the strike to call it off, spoke 
in no uncertain terms, and when the 
strike was continued covertly in defiance 
of this order, those in authority said, 
“This is treason.” 

An earnest, thoughtful, experienced, 
intelligent and conscientious man was 
called back to the task of fuel adminis- 
tration. When he arrived at a simple, 
clean, fundamental, sound solution for 
the coal strike, which he intended to be 
permanent, his proposed settlement did 
not meet with the approval of the miners, 
and therefore not of the politicians. The 
present settlement, based obviously on 
the supposed desire for political ad- 
vantage, gives to the miners, through a 
weak-kneed and valcilating policy, all the 
temporary advantages hoped for and a 
promise of further permanent advantage. 
It is apparent that both the politicians 
and the miners have paraphrased the im- 
mortal sentiment of Patrick Henry and 
have said, “If this be treason, let us make 
the most of it.” 


DEMAND EFFICIENCY 

San Antonio, Texas, has begun a move- 
ment looking to the establishment of pre- 
war efficiency among its workers. There 
has been organized The Open Shop As- 
sociation of San Antonio, including all 
employers of labor, such as contractors, 
manufacturers, merchants, hotel and res- 
taurant proprietors, etc. San Antonio 
employers have found by very careful 
checking up of the work accomplished 
by all classes of employes, efficiency and 
production reduced almost to the point 
of dishonesty—if labor is to be considered 
a commodity. The San Antonio Associa- 
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tion finds that the situation is well il- 
lustrated by the general building trades. 
The average daily records of general con- 
tractors in that city show that the out- 
put of the average carpenter at six dol- 
lars per day is approximately 50 per cent 
less than his pre-war output at four dol- 
lars per day. Under the four-dollar 
wage a carpenter averaged from 800 to 
1,000 board-feet of lumber per day; un- 
der the six-dollar day the average daily 
output per man is 400 to 750 board-feet. 

Already the San Antonio Association 
is spreading its propaganda in a demand 
for an honest day’s work throughout 
Texas, and intends to move upon the 
nation. San Antonio has taken upon it- 
self a very practical work in connection 
with the general demand for a readjust- 
ment of production. THe MINING Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL has long held that the 
foundation of the present contest be- 
tween employer and worker—and the ba- 
sis of the high cost of living, is abnor- 
mally low production per man and while 
this might be discussed from many view- 
points, Safi Antonio has merely devel- 
oped and put into concrete form a move- 
ment which has been in the minds of 
the general public for a long time. The 
Texans have made use of the knowledge 
which has been quite general throughout 
the nation since long before the armistice 
was signed—that the increased wage of 
war-time destroyed to a certain degree 
a spirit of competition among workers, 
and eliminated to a large extent the be- 
lief that the wage scale must be based 
on efficiency in production. 


THE ARIZONA CHAPTER. 

One of the most successful meetings 
ever held by the Arizona Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress was that held 
in Phoenix, December 8, when there 
were present a large number of repre- 
sentative operators from various sec- 
tions of the state. 

A lengthy survey of the work accom- 
plished by the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the American Mining Con- 
gress in St. Louis was given by Mr. J. 
E. Curry, the able secretary of the 
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Arizona Chapter, who, in the opening 
paragraph of his report to the Arizona 
Chapter, said: 

“Destined to go down in history as 
the most important gathering, in point 
of concrete achievement, of mining men 
ever held in the United States, the na- 
tional convention of the American 
Mining Congress, recently concluded in 
St. Louis, has left a record fraught with 
far-reaching and hopeful significance to 
every mining district in the country, 
as well as to the national labor situa- 
tion in general.” 

The resolutions adopted by the St. 
[.ouis convention were re-adopted by the 
Arizona Chapter as the declaration of its 
principles at that time. 

Norman Carmichael, of Clifton, gov- 
ernor of the Arizona Chapter, was unani- 
mously reelected. Other officers elected 
were: G. M. Colvocoresses, of Hum- 
boldt, first vice-governor; F. W. Mac- 
l.ennan, of Miami, second vice-governor ; 
Colonel J. C. Greenway, of Warren, 
third vice-governor; H. |. McClung, of 
Phoenix, treasurer. Only two new mem- 
bers were elected to the board of direc- 
tors, which has a membership of 14. W. 
S. Boyd, of Ray, was named to succeed 
L. S. Cates, and F. W. MacLennan, of 
Miami, to succeed B. Britton Gotts- 
berger. The splendid record of Jos. E. 
Curry was recognized through his re- 
election to the office of secretary. 

The vital importance of the American 
Mining Congress as a factor in national 
life was discussed by Secretary Curry 
and other representatives of the Arizona 
Chapter who attended the St. Louis 
convention. 

he contingent representing the 
Arizona Chapter at the St. Louis meet- 
ing consisted of Jos. E. Curry, Bisbee, 
secretary of the Arizona Chapter; G. M. 
Butler, Tucson, dean of the College of 
Mines and Engineering and director of 
the State Bureau of Mines; R. A. Wat- 
kins, Phoenix, editor and publisher of 
the Arizona Mining Journal; Ira Jaro- 
loman, Warren, chief geologist of the 
Calumet and Arizona Mining Company; 
hos. O. McGrath, Bisbee, auditor and 
assistant to manager of Shattuck and 
Denn-Arizona Copper companies ; Capt. 
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H. H. Stout, Douglas, smeltery superin- 
tendent Copper Queen Branch Phelps 
Dodge Corporation; Dr. Chas. A. Law- 
rence-Gehrman, Oatman, of the Record 
Lode Gold Mining Company, and C. M. 
Zander, Phoenix, of the Arizona Tax 
Commission. 


FIVE DAYS OF HARD WORK 

President E. D. Lidstone, of the Black 
Hawk Consolidated Mines Company of 
New Mexico, was a “working member” 
of the twenty-second annual convention 
of the American Mining Congress at St. 
Louis. We use the term advisedly, as 
Mr. Lidstone represented his state on the 
Resolutions Committee, which spent the 
equivalent of two and a half days in ses- 
sion, during the week. In his leisure 
hours he attended the General Sessions, 
the National Gold Conference, the War 
Minerals Conference and a few  ban- 
quets. In the remaining hours he slept. 
Upon returning home Mr. Lidstone de- 
scribed the meeting tersely as “five days 
of hard work.” 

Mr. Lidstone found, as did the other 
delegates and visitors, that the American 
Mining Congress called and conducted 
the St. Louis convention with one ob- 
ject: The organization of a business 
program upon which a troubled industrial 
world might work out a salvation typi- 
cally American. 

REGRETTABLE 

It was most unfortunate from every 
standpoint that the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of foreign lands who were sent 
here by their respective governments to 
attend an International Labor Confer- 
ence were placed in the embarrassing po- 
sition of being official guests to whom, 
from their own viewpoint, were due cer- 
tain international courtesies, but upon 
whom, because of the peculiar circum- 
stances surrounding the conference, no 
courtesies could be bestowed by our 
Government. 

The International Labor Conference 
was called in America upon the invita- 
tion of Mr. Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor. The Government 


sa 


of the United States, not having endorsed 
this conference through the adoption of 
the League of Nations, could not, of 
course, treat with the International La- 
bor Conference delegates upon an offi- 
cial basis, and it is going to take consid- 
erable explaining in the future to satisfy 
many of the governments who partici- 
pated in the international conference. 
It is to be presumed that representatives 
of organized labor who came from for- 
eign countries understood the conditions 
and circumstances, and that they did not 
expect official courtesies to be extended, 
but if the information is correct there 
seems to have been selected, by some of 
the governments at least, some highly suc- 
cessful business men, big employers of 
labor who were sent here to participate 
in the Conference in the anticipation that 
\merican business men would meet with 
them here and make possible an interna- 
tional Conference from which might be 
developed something practical and perma- 
nently of value. Individually there were 
courtesies extended to some of these dis- 
tinguished visiting gentlemen, but the 
majority of them left the country with- 
out being able to understand why the 
business men and employers of labor of 
the United States could not and would 
not participate actively in a labor con- 
ference in which Mr. Gompers and his 
associates were assuredly dominant and 
dominating figures. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Congratulations are always due to the 
man who succeeds. Robert A. Watkins 
has become an interesting figure in the 
Southwest, as the editor and publisher of 
a live local mining publication with a na- 
tional vision—The Arizona Mining Jour- 
nal. But Mr. Watkins, while a man of 
parts and a hustler, has not found the 
load a light and easy one, even though 
he has been borne up by success and the 
endorsement of his constituents. He 
now makes an announcement which is 
another cause for congratulation. For 
several years Mr. Chas. F. Willis, min- 
ing engineer, was the director of the 
Arizona State Bureau of Mines. He was 
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a success in that position and was se- 
lected by the Phelps-Dodge Corporation 
to head their new department of Indus- 
trial Relations, organized two years ago. 
In that position Mr. Willis has attracted 
more attention than he knew, and his 
writings as well as his work have been 
notably successful. As the editor and 
special field representative of the Arizona 
Mining Journal, he began the new year. 
THe MINING ConGRESS JOURNAL greets 
the youngest member of the mining edi- 
torial fraternity with a great deal of 
pleasure. Mr. Watkins remains as pub- 
lisher and general manager of The <Ari 
zona Mining Journal, and Mr. H. W. 
Stauffacher will remain as _ business 
manager and associate editor. We be- 
speak for The Arizona Mining Journal 
4 prosperous New Year. 
CREDITABLE WORK 

Probably few people in the United 
States, outside of official railway circles 
realize the great task forced upon the 
United States Railroad Administration 
because of the coal strike, and while the 
public has had many reasons or thinks 
ir has had, for protesting the manner in 
which the Government has handled many 
railroad problems, THe MIntnG Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL desires to give Director 
General Hines and his associates well- 
deserved credit for the manner in which 
the problem of reorganizing the coal 
movement throughout the United States 
was attacked. 

The public, generally, does not realize 
what it means to keep in excess of 30,000 
coal cars moving into and out of coal 
mining camps every day. The interrup- 
tion of normal distribution of these cars 
through the national strike very naturally 
resulted in a serious disarrangement of 
the supply of cars. These cars were 
stored everywhere at convenient points 
and in some cases were found far from 
the point of origin and requirement 
when, almost without warning, the coal 
strike was declared at an end. To move 
30,000 coal cars and to seize and repair 
the broken machinery of transportation 
appears like an appallingly difficult task, 
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but the Railroad Administration had pre- 
pared for this movement, knew where 
every car was located and so allocated its 
locomotives and distribution orders that 
within a few hours from the time it was 
positively known that the strike was 
ended these cars began to move in 
strings ready for the precious supply of 
fuel. Perhaps the most difficult feature 
of the task and one for which the Gov- 
ernment must be given great credit for 
proper handling was developed by the fact 
that the first production of coal from 
many districts must of necessity be 
sent to unusually distant points through 
the system established for imme- 
diate relief of the more serious de- 
mands. The problem was how most 
quickly and effectively to send each car 
to its destination, even though it might 
be hundreds of miles from the usual dis- 
tributing points. Owing to the fact that 
the middle and far-western states were 
in the most serious condition and sutfer- 
ing from a severe and prolonged cold 
Wave, it was necessary to deplete ton- 
nage in the eastern states and rush coal 
into the suffering districts. Prompt as 
was the response of the miners to the de- 
mand that they return to their work, 
there was still great difficulty and many 
serious problems to face in connection 
with the distribution of the first few 
thousand precious tons which must be 
sent to save the lives and give warmth 
and power in fireless homes and silent 
shops. 

To Mr. Hines is due great credit for 
the fairness with which the increasing 
tonnage quickly found its way to the peo- 
ple and to the industries. 

In connection with the resumption of 
the coal production, it is interesting to 
note that the 129 railroads handling coal 
tonnage hauled 32,989 cars from the 
mine mouth on December 17 of last year, 
as compared with 29,000 cars on the same 
date in 1918, the total loading of all 
loads on that date being 10.9 per cent 
above the loading on the same date in 
1917. These figures are a credit to the 
miners who returned so promptly to their 
work and to the railroads for their 
prompt handling of the product. 
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THE ENDLESS CIRCLE 


Labor can be its own “best friend,” 
or its own worst enemy. Lord Lever- 
liulme, England’s philanthropic manu fac- 
turer, who is urging the adoption of the 
most radical reforms in hours and condi- 
tions of labor, says that “the workers 
consume 95 per cent of the production,” 
hence anything that affects production 
directly, affects the workers. 

Strikes, righteous or unrighteous, stop 
production. Reduced production creates 
undue demand for what reaches the 
market. Undue demand creates un- 
natural prices. Unnatural prices in- 
crease the living cost of the worker. In- 
creased living cost reduces the worker’s 
income. Another strike for higher wages 
slows down production, though it may 
increase the worker's wage. The pro- 
cession moves around the ¢circle—but 
spirally—toward the top. 

There is always a “higher point,” that 
is—until the top is reached. Where 
then? 

If Lord Leverhulme is correct, and it 
is also true that 70 per cent of the cost 
of an article is chargeable to labor, then 
how can the worker shirk his share of 
responsibility in the proposed readjust- 
ment? He may evade, but he cannot es- 
cape, the issue finally. 

Every strike thus rotates upon its own 
axis, back to the worker, who pays 95 
per cent of the bill. 


H. C. of L. caused discontent. 

Four hundred thousand bituminous 
miners couldn’t live without more wages 

Demanded less work, 60 per cent more 
pay and another day for rest and recrea- 
tion. 

Didn’t get it—or them. 

Told the public couldn’t live and pay 
their bills. 

Inhuman operators excoriated and 
starving women and children held up to 
public gaze. 

President Wilson told miners that to 
strike was unlawful and outraged public 
warned miners that law-breakers would 
receive no sympathy. 


Law defied and mines closed down. 

Women and children made to live in 
fireless homes during blizzard period of 
serious proportions. 

Industries shut down and hundreds of 
thousands of men—not in the least in- 
terested in the game—forced to lose 
much needed wages. 

Schools, churches, theaters, stores 
closed or partially so and millions lost in 
Christmas trade. 

Commerce halted and profits destroyed 
in many lines. 

U. S. Court finally took a hand. Ar- 
rested strike leaders. 

Wave of patriotism and Simon-pure 
Americanism suddenly overwhelmed the 
strike leaders who—in the name of “pa- 
triotism’”—ordered miners to work. 

Costs checked on. 

Losses estimated by statisticians at 
$126,000,000, of which $60,000,000 was 
lost to miners in wages. The other $66,- 
000,000 was paid by the innocent 
bystander. 

Miners, through disregard of law and 
public welfare, will pay for the loss of 
public respect for many years. 

Public is trying to figure out how the 
strikers can be made to settle the whole 
bill with payment of interest to the inno- 
cent bystander. 

H. C. of L. just $60,000,000 higher 
for the miners. 

Selah! 

CURRENCY INFLATION DECLIN- 
ING GOLD PRODUCTION 

An editorial in The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle of December 27, 
1919, contained the following terse state- 
ments with reference to the continuation 
of currency inflation: 

Last week, the twelve Reserve banks 
combined emitted new notes in amount of 
$81,500,000, while in the period from No- 
vember 14 to December 19 the increase was 
over $180,438,000—the total of Federal Re- 
serve notes in circulation in this period ris- 
ing from $2,808,456,000 to $2,988,894.000. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
Federal Reserve Board, so strongly com- 
mitted to the policy of correcting inflation 
and curing speculation, should permit this 
steady expansion in Reserve note issues on 
the part of the twelve Federal Reserve 
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banks to go on unchecked. It is all well 
enough to raise discount rates, and the 
process is sound and healthy, but so long 
as there is constant expansion in the vol- 
ume of outstanding notes mar«ing up dis- 
count rates will most assuredly prove in- 
eftective. Credit inflation and price infla- 
tion will both continue ad infinitum so long 
as new note issues are permitted to go on. 
For the same reason ettorts to reduce the 
high cost of living must prove in large part 
futile. 

The Reserve Board speaks of last week’s 
$81,500,000 addition to the volume of Federal 
Reserve note issues as “the usual Christ- 
mas expansion of Federal Reserve note 
circulation,” and it is well known that the 
members of the Reserve Board entertain 
the beautiful theory that no more notes 
can be forced into circulation than the 
channels of trade require, but that is all 
fol-de-rol. If the Reserve banks are to 
grapple with the inflation evil in dead ear- 
nest they must put an end to new note 
issues, and it is well to begin at once. It 
somehow happens that whenever a new lot 
of certificates of indebtedness is offered for 
subscription by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the total of Federal Reserve note is- 
sues immediately runs up, in response to 
new borrowing on “war obligations,” but it 
also happens that as borrowing on these 
“war obligations” is reduced through the 
retirement of the certificates, no corre- 
sponding reduction—in fact, no reduction 
at all—occurs in the volume of Federal Re- 
serve notes in circulation. In other words, 
the notes when once put out, stay out. 

If inflationary tendencies are to be 
checked, the evil must be attacked at its 
source. In times like these idle persiflage 
is a poor reliance and even the moral effect 
of occasional advances in discount rates 
must prove of little avail. An actual pro- 
hibition must be put on new note issues. 
If the effect is to advance money rates to 
still higher figures, all the better. High 
money rates are the true and proper cor- 
rective. An injection of more note issues 
when the country is already flooded with 
them can only serve to delay the day of 
reckoning—not to avert it. 


In the ten-months period ending with 
October, exports of gold from the United 
States totaled approximately $270,000,- 
000, which represents by far the great- 
est outward movement of the metal in 
our history, except for the first ten 
months of 1917, when we were shipping 
large amounts of gold to finance our 
troop movements in France. 

This extremely heavy drain by expor- 
tation of the metal upon our monetary 
gold reserve, coupled with the contin- 
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ually expanding volume of currency, had 
reduced the gold reserve ratio of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks held against their de- 
posit and note liabilities to 45.6 per cent 
on December 19, 1919. It will be re- 
called that the Federal Reserve Board is 
restricted by law to carry a reserve of 
35 per cent against their net deposit lia- 
bilities and 40 per cent against the Fed- 
eral Reserve note liabilities. The gold 
ratio has declined further than conserv- 
ative financiers would like to see it. 

There are two effective remedies for 
this situation: First, to continue to ad- 
vance the discount rate, thereby con- 
tracting the volume of credit outstand- 
ing and followed by a_ corresponding 
contraction of the volume of federal 
Reserve bank notes in circulation; and 
second, to increase the production of new 
gold to so meet the requirements of the 
arts and trades that it will protect the 
monetary gold reserve from depletion by 
industrial use. Both of these remedies 
should be put into effect at the earliest 
possible moment. To do so will have a 
controlling influence in lessening com- 
modity prices by increasing the purchas- 
ing power of the circulating dollar, which 
not only will have a stabilizing influence 
upon wages and the production of indus- 
try within the country, but will tend to 
lessen the disparity in foreign exchange, 
which now threatens seriously to limit 
the sales of American produce in Euro- 
pean countries, and upon which the in- 
dustrial prosperity of the United States 
largely depends. 

The Federal Reserve Board has been 
endowed with all the authority neces- 
sary to put the first remedy into effect. 
The American Mining Congress, has pre- 
pared a bill to submit to Congress, im- 
posing an excise upon the consumer of 
gold in the industries, from which to pay 
a premium to the producer of the new 
gold ounce. By enacting this legislation, 
Congress will have created the machinery 
whereby the second remedy may be put 
into effect. 
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We have approached many new years 
There 


in mz ny different frames of mind. 
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were the solemn ones throughout the 
period of the war, when each new year 
seemed black with portent. Then there 
were the old carefree days, when wine 
was a mocker and strong drink still rag- 
ing, and it was considered quite au fait 
to approach the new year joyously. 

As a nation, we approached the year 
1919 high in hopes. The war was ended 
and the world was entering into a state 
of smiling, virtuous good-fellowship. 

But in looking back over this year 
now just ended, we feel that not so 
much has come of our great expectations 
as they promised us. Legislation has not 
changed human nature. Our era of in- 
ternational good-fellowship has become 
a free-for-all fight with the Bolshevists, 
and the problems of industrial and finan- 
cial readjustment have shown the inher- 
ent selfishness of human beings. But 
beneath all these clouds of discord can 
be heard the steady rhythmic onward 
march of a mighty people, going forward 
through new hopes to new achievements. 
So with the courage given us by our jus- 
tified faith in ourselves as a great nation, 
let us go into the new year of 1920 
seriously, but not solemnly, with high 
purpose and with the strength needed 
day by day to achieve this purpose. 

And may we all at its end, look back 
with deep satisfaction over a year which 
has brought forth a united, harmonious, 
industrious nation. 


COPPER PRODUCTION SMALLER 
IN 1919—-EXPORTS FALL OFF 


The production of copper in the United 
States in 1919 was markedly smaller than 
in 1918, according to preliminary figures 
and estimates collected by B. S. Butler, of 
the United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, from all plants 
that make blister copper from domestic 
ores or that produce refined copper. At an 
average price of about 19 cents a pound, 
the output for 1919 had a value of $243,- 
000,000, as against $471,900,000 for 1918. 

The figures showing the smelter pro- 
duction from domestic ores represent the 
actual output of most of the companies 
for the first eleven months of the year and 
the estimated output for December. A few 


companies gave no figures for November, 
but furnished estimates of the combined 
output of November and December. The 
production of blister and Lake copper from 
domestic ores was 1,278,000,000 pounds in 
1919, against 1,908,000,000 pounds in 1918 
and 1,224,000,000 pounds in 1913. 

The supply of refined copper (electrolytic, 
Lake, casting, and pig) from primary 
sources, domestic and foreign, for 1919 is 
estimated at 1,800,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 2,432,000,000 pounds for 1918 and 1,615,- 
000,000 pounds for 1913. 

According to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the imports of copper 
in all forms for the first ten months of 
1919 amounted to 346,855,000 pounds, 
against 575,800,000 pounds for the twelve 
months of 1918, 

The exports of pigs, ingots, bars, plates, 
sheets, rods, wire, and like copper prod- 
ucts for the first eleven months of 1919, 
as determined by the same_ bureau, 
amounted to 496,350,000 pounds; the ex- 
ports for the twelve months of 1918 were 
744,429,000 pounds. 

At the beginning of 1919 about 180,000,900 
pounds of refined copper were in stock in 
the United States. Adding this quantity to 
the refinery output for the year shows that 
the total available supply of refined cop- 
per was about 1,980,000,000 pounds. On sub- 
tracting from this total the exports for 
the first eleven months and the estimated 
exports for the last month, and assuming 
that there was no change in stocks, it ap- 
pears that the supply available for domestic 
consumption in 1919 was considerably less 
than the 1,661,000,000 pounds available in 
1918. 


COPPER COMPANIES SEEK 
TO LESSEN INEFFICIENCY 


It is notable that with the decreased 
profits available in the operation of some 
copper companies, attention is focused 
more and more on efficient management 
and supervision, particularly in the score 
of labor. For instance, it is reported that 
one important mine in Butte due to in- 
tense supervision over its miners, has been 
able to reduce the cost of copper produc- 
tion almost one-third, as compared with 
costs at the time of the signing of the 
armistice. This very material reduction is 
attributed to the greater efficiency of labor 
and saving in material due to the new card 
rating and labor employment system in- 
troduced. The old and more inefficient 
method of relying upon the mine foreman 
or shift boss to secure the necessary labor 
has yielded to a systematic effort to pro- 
cure efficient help—Bureau of Mines. 
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NATIONAL SHIPPERS’ CONFER- 
ENCE 

Memorial of the National Shippers’ Confer- 
ence to the Joint Conference Committee of the 
United States Congress considering House 
Bill No, 10453. Providing for the termination 
of Federal control of railroads and other 
amendments to the Act to regulate commerce. 


Representatives of 147 shippers’ organi- 
zations, having a combined membership of 
more than one million shippers, handling 
live stock, coal, grain, lumber, oil, furni- 
ture, brick, dairy prodtucts and various 
other commodities, aggregating more than 
75 per cent of the tonnage of the country, 
assembled in the city of Chicago, on this, 
the 30th day of December, 1919, respect- 
fully submit their views concerning the 
following propositions relating to the pro- 
posed railroad legislation now pending, and 
being considered by your joint committee: 

1. House bill No. 10453, as amended in the 
Senate (which will hereafter be referred 
to as the Cummins bill), proposed to cre- 
ate a new commission to be known as the 
Transportaticn Board. It is contemplated 
by the said measure that this new tribunal 
shall take over a number of the functions 
now exercised by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in relation to the con- 
trol over public service; and that it shall 
further invade the province of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the estab- 
lishment of reasonable rates by making 
public recommendations in rate advance 
cases without the necessity of conducting 
any public hearing in regard to the same. 
The creation of an additional federal 
board of this character is wholly unnec- 
essary, and will serve to create confusion 
and conflict in the regulation of our com- 
mon carriers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
commands the confidence of the American 
people, and it merits our continued sup- 
port. The powers of the commission should 
remain unabated and should be added to so 
as to enable it to effectually deal with na- 
tional transportation problems. 

Our system of railroad regulation, as it 
existed prior to the recent war, was the 
product of a generation of development— 
by the trial of cases before various tri- 
bunals and by the enactment of a system 
which protected the just rights of both 
the shippers and the carriers. We want 
these pre-war conditions restored at the 
earliest possible moment without any more 
experiments or revolutionary changes. 
3usiness demands an immediate restora- 
tion to normal pre-war peace conditions. 

We are equally opposed to any attempt 
to abridge the jurisdiction and functions 
of state commissions. We, as representa- 
tives of the shippers of the country, are 
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united in urging Congress to immediately 
restore the powers of the commissions and 
the courts, both state and federal, as they 
existed prior to the war. 

. We oppose any permanent form of a 
guaranty of, or limitation upon, the earn- 
ings of railway companies, as provided in 
the Cummins Bill; but we do not object 
to a continuation of the standard return 
provided in the railroad-control law ap- 
proved March 21, 1918, for such a reason- 
able time as may be found necessary dur- 
ing the present transition period. 

We oppose the appropriation by the 
Government of the surplus earnings of any 
railway company. 

4. We are opposed to the compulsory con- 
solidation of railroads as provided in the 
Cummins Bill. Guaranteed returns to any 
private industry removes the powertul in- 
centive for personal initiative. It is eco- 
nomically unsound and socialistic in char- 
acter; and such provisions should be elim- 
inated from the measure. 

5. We oppose the scheme of rate-making 
groups, the standardization of earnings 
therein and the federal incorporation of 
railroads as provided for in the Cummins 
Bill. 

6. We are opposed to the pooling of the 
of our common carriers. 

We are in favor of the passage of 
lesisiution which will provide for the re- 
turn of the railroads to their owners at 
the earliest possible moment and permit 
operation by them. 

8. The public, being wholly dependent 
upon the daily, uninterrupted, continuous 
operation of our common carriers, we are 
in favor of the enactment of legislation 
that will effectually prevent a catastrophe 
that would call a general railroad strike, 
and which will, at the same time, fully 
recognize the just rights of the laborer 
and all parties in interest. 

9. We favor legislation which will direct 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investigate the rail and water transporta- 
tion facilities of the United States with 
the view to making such recommenda- 
tions to Congress as may be deemed ad- 
visable for the further development or 
unification of the same. 


Metal Mining in Texas 


According to Charlies W. Henderson, of 
the United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, the Presidio 
mine, at Shafter, Tex., was in continuous 
operation during the year 1919. Small 
shipments of copper, lead, and zinc ores 
were made from the Van Horn and Sierra 
Blanca districts. The production for the 
state for the year was 540,000 ounces of 
silver and nominal quantities of gold, lead, 
copper, and zinc. 
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LEAD AND ZINC PRODUCTION 
DECLINES GREATLY DURING 1919 


The mine output of lead and zinc in the 
United States declined greatly in 1919, fol- 
lowing a sharp decline in 1918, according 
to a statement compiled by C. E. Sieben- 
thal, of the U. S. Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, from reports and 
estimates by producers and from the rec- 
ords of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce. 

The output of soft lead by mines of the 
Mississippi Valley and eastern states was 
about 217,000 short tons, and that of ar- 
gentiferous lead by mines of the western 
states was about 208,000 tons, a total of 
425,000 tons, compared to 267,184 tons and 
314,470 tons, respectively, a total of 581,654 
tons, in 1918 and of 273,095 tons and 377,- 
854 tons, respectively, and a total of 650,- 
949 tons in 1917, a decrease of over 156,000 
tons in 1919, as compared with a decrease 
of 69,295 tons in 1918. The southeastern 
Missouri district made the largest produc- 
tion, 153,500 tons, and the Coeur d'Alene 
district of Idaho was next, with 86,000 
tons. The imports of lead in ore and bul- 
lion were about 63,000 tons, as compared 
with 93,367 tons in 1918. 

The recoverable zinc content of ore 
mined in 1919 was about 569,000 tons, com- 
pared with 632,243 tons in 1918 and 713,- 
359 tons in 1917. The output of the eastern 
states was about 116,500 tons, that of the 
central states was about 318,000 tons, and 
that of the western states was about 134,- 
500 tons, compared with 124,268 tons, 302,- 
662 tons, and 195,313 tons by those divisions 
in 1918. The output of the central states 
gained slightly over 1918, by an increase 
of about 20,000 tons in the Joplin district. 
The gain in this district was a result of 
an increase in the output of Oklahoma, 
which reached a total of over 189,000 tons, 
the largest zinc output ever made by any 
state. Oklahoma produced 161,401 tons in 
1917 and Missouri produced 155,960 tons 
in 1916. In 1919 Montana apparently pro- 
duced over 88,000 tons and New Jersey 
over 87,000 tons of zinc. . 

The imports of zinc in ore fell off from 
24,809 tons in 1918 to about 17,000 tons in 
1919. The zinc content of ore imported 
from Mexico dropped from 18,426 tons in 
1918 to about 11,000 tons in 1919. 


REFINED LEAD 


The production of primary domestic de- 
silverized lead in 1919 was about 208,500 
short tons, of soft lead about 150,000 tons, 
and of desilverized soft lead about 61,500 
tons, making a total output from domestic 
ores of about 431,000 tons of refined lead, 
compared with 539,905 tons in 1918, made 


up of 282,024 tons of desilverized lead, 210,- 
463 tons of soft lead, and 47,418 tons of 
desilverized soft lead. The output of lead 
smelted and refined from foreign ore and 
bullion was about 62,000 tons, compared 
with 100,290 tons in 1918. The total lead 
smelted or refined in the United States 
was thus about 493,000 tons, compared with 
640,195 tons in 1918. The production of 
antimonial lead was about 10,000 tons, 
against 18,570 tons in 1918. The exports of 
lead of foreign origin were about 44,000 
tons and of lead of domestic origin about 
14,000 tons, compared with 40,480 tons and 
64,194 tons, respectively, in 1918, a decline 
of nearly one-half in the total exports. The 
quantity of lead available for consumption 
in this country was about 456,000 tons in 
1919, compared with 493,625 tons in 1918. 
In comparing the quantity available for 
domestic consumption in 1919 with that 
available in 1917 and 1918, it should be noted 
that considerable quantities were shipped 
abroad in those years for the use of the 
American Expeditionary Force, which, not 
being recorded as exports, are included in 
the apparent consumption. 

The average price of lead at New York 
in 1919 was 5.8 cents a pound, as compared 
with an average value of 7.1 cents in 1918. 
At the beginning of 1919 lead was quoted 
at 5.75 cents, but it went slightly below 5 
cents in April and May, after which it 
steadily climbed until the close of the year, 
when it was quoted at about 7.5 cents. 
This advance in price, despite the falling 
off of exports and the cessation of ship- 
ments to the American forces abroad would 
seem to indicate that the production has 
been nicely adjusted to the needs of the 
domestic building program. 

The Flint Mill & Furnace Co. built a 
20-ton Fink furnace at Wauwatosa, Wis., 
in 1919 to treat Wisconsin lead concen- 
trates. The Mineral Point Zine Co., at 
Depue, Ill, operated a lead blast furnace 
upon valuable lead-bearing, zinc-retort res- 
idues. The U. S. Smelting, Refining & 
Mining Co. acquired the electrolytic lead 
refinery at Gresselli, Ind., from the U. S. 
Metals Refining Co., near the close of the 
year. Many lead smelters were closed for 
longer or shorter periods during the year 
or ran at partial capacity. The Globe 
plant of the American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. at Denver, Colo., was perma- 
nently closed early in the year. 


ZINC 


The production of primary metallic zinc 
from domestic ores in 1919 was about 446,- 
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000 tons, and from foreign ores about 13,- 
000 tons, a total of 459,000 tons, compared 
with 492,405 tons and 25,522 tons, respec- 
tively, a total of 517,927 tons, in 1918. Of 
the output of domestic zinc in 1919 nearly 
27,000 tons consisted of electrolytic zinc, 
as compared with 38,916 tons in 1918. In 
addition there was an output of over 17,000 
of redistilled secondary zinc compared with 
9597 tons in 1918, making a total supply of 
distilled zine in 1919 of 476,000 tons, of 
which about 45,000 tons was of high grade, 
24,500 tons was of intermediate grade, 77,- 
500 tons was select and brass special, and 
329,000 was prime western. The produc- 
tion of the corresponding grades in 1918 
was 129,023 tons, 68,937 tons, 98,584 tons, 
and 230,930 tons, respectively. Of the total 
output of primary zinc in 1919, about 118,- 
000 tons were made in Illinois, as against 
141,844 tons in 1918, 43,000 tons in Kansas 
as against 29,149 tons, 119,000 in Oklahoma 
as against 139,066 tons, and 65,500 tons in 
Pennsylvania as against 77,342 tons in the 
preceding year. 

The exports of zinc made from foreign 
ores were about 17,500 tons and those of 
zinc from domestic ores were about 127,000 
tons, compared with exports of 26,837 tons 
of foreign and 80,244 tons of domestic zinc 
in 1918. The exports of domestic zine in- 
clude about 20,000 tons of sheet zinc, as 
against 13,875 tons in 1918. The stock of 
zinc at smelters and in warehouses at the 
end of November was about 51,500 tons, as 
against 59,651 tons on June 30, 1919, and 
41,241 tons at the close of 1918. The ap- 
parent consumption of primary zine during 
1919 was about 304,000 tons, compared with 
423,361 tons in 1918 and 413,643 in 1917, a 
quantity somewhat below the pre-war fig- 
ure, which for the years 1910-1913 averaged 
327,255 tons. 

At the end of November 100,800 retorts 
were in operation at plants having a total 
of 158,000 retorts, as compared to 82,000 
retorts in operation out of 159,000 on June 
30, 1919, and to 123,350 out of 170,500 at the 
end of 1918. At the end of November all 
redistilling plants using large graphite re- 
torts were closed but one, as well as all 
electrolytic zinc plants except the small 
experimental plant of the Illinois Zinc Co., 
at Peru, IIl. 

The average quotation for prime western 
zinc at St. Louis in 1919 was 7 cents a 
pound, compared with 8 cents in 1918. The 
price of prime western zinc began the year 
1919 at 7.7 cents in the St. Louis market, 
declined below 6 cents in May, rose to 
nearly 8 cents at the end of July, dropped 
back nearly to 7 cents late in September, 
and then improved to the end of the year, 
closing at about 8.7 cents. 

The decrease im smelter stocks since 
June 30, coupled with the practical ab- 
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sorption of the large government stocks 
held by the Ordnance Bureau at the be- 
ginning of the year, taken with the con- 
tinuance of large exports and the growing 
demands of the domestic building industry, 
caused the stiffening of prices and the in- 
crease in operating capacity during the 
last quarter of 1919. The exports of zinc 
averaged over 11,500 tons monthly. Great 
Britain made the largest demand for our 
exports of slab zinc, taking the greater 
part of them doubtless in rebuilding her 
export trade in galvanized products, and 
France, Japan, and Italy were next in or- 
der. Italy was the largest importer of 
sheet zinc from the United States in 1919, 
Great Britain was a close second, and 
Japan took an important quantity. 

The Metal Bulletin of London, under 
date of December 16, 1919, calls attention 
to the critical state of the British zinc 
smelting industry and, considering the pos- 
sibility of obtaining zinc from other coun- 
tries, points out that Germany, on account 
of lack of fuel and ore, is producing only 
about 3,000 tons a month, no more than 
her own needs; that Belgium, producing 
now about 3,000 tons a month, will need 
the whole of her output in 1920 for sheet 
zinc; that France, on account of the de- 
struction of her works and lack of coal, 
cannot be counted on for supplies in 1920, 
and that works in Holland are closed be- 
cause of the prohibitive price of coal. The 
inference is that the United States will 
continue to export zinc to England at least 
for a year. 


Colorado Mining in 1919. 


The mine output of gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zine in Colorado for eleven 
months of 1919 and the estimated output 
for December, according to data compiled 
by Charles W. Henderson, of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, amounted to $9,892,000 in gold, 
5,630,000 ounces of silver, 35,650,000 pounds 
of lead, 3,400,000 pounds of copper, and 
52,300,000 pounds of zinc, having a total 
value of $22,522,000, as compared with $12.- 
751,718 in gold, 7,063,554 ounces of silver, 
65,960,760 pounds of lead, 6,277,332 pounds 
of copper and 89,133,901 pounds of zine, 
having a total value of $34,160,172 in 1918. 
This estimate shows a decrease of $2,860,- 
000 in gold, 1,430,000 ounces of silver, 32,- 
160,000 pounds of lead, 2,877,000 pounds of 
copper, and 36,834,000 pounds of zinc. Even 
at the increased value for silver of $1.11 
(average), as compared with $1 in 1918, 
the value of the silver produced in 1919 
was $6,249,000, as compared with $7,063,554 
in 1918, and with the lower average prices 
for lead, copper, and zinc, there were re- 
spectively, decreases of $2,651,000, $915,000 
and $4,398,900. 
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STABILIZATION OF COAL MARKETS 


Under date of December 13, the fol- 
lowing letter and resolution were mailed 
to the coal operators of the country. 
The replies have been extraordinarily in- 
teresting, and from among the volume 
so far received we are submitting to our 
readers the following expressions of 
opinions from prominent coal operators 
in different sections of the country: 


The following resolution, presented to 
the American Mining Congress during its 
Twenty-second Annual Session in the city 
of St. Louis, November 17 to 21, inclusive, 
by Col. Warren R. Roberts, of Illinois; 
Prof. H. H. Stoek, and Frank W. DeWolf, 
of the Department of Mines, of Illinois, was 
unanimously adopted by the convention, 
and is transmitted to you herewith. 

The American Mining Congress will be 
glad to hear from you at once, with your 
expressions as to the value of this resolu- 
tion, and as to the method to be followed 
in further promoting the welfare of the 
coal industry and the stabilization of the 
coal market. 

It is the desire of the American Mining 
Congress not only to have the coopera- 
tion of all coal producers in this matter, 
but to cooperate with all coal organiza- 
tions in furthering this movement. 

Very truly yours, 
THe AMERICAN MINING CONGREss. 


Stabilization of Coal Markets 


“Whereas, a more uniform production of 
coal throughout the year would stabilize 
work at the mines and allay the dissatis- 
faction among workers due to irregular 
work and give a more economical produc- 
tion of coal through the better utilization 
of equipment and invested capital; and 

“Whereas, more uniform production 
would distribute the transportation of coal 
throughout the year, thus relieving the rail- 
roads during the fall and winter seasons, 
when agricultural products must be trans- 
ported, and when the cost of transportation 
is most expensive; and 

“Whereas, it is only feasible for the ulti- 
mate consumer to store for future use coal 
produced in excess of current demands, 
and as the time for such storage of coal 
from April 1 to September 1 best meets 
the above conditions, and 

“Whereas, it is deemed advisable to stim- 
ulate the buying of coal during this period 
by lowering the price of coal; therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, that this Congress favors the 
establishment of such differential in freight 
rates on coal during the period April 1 to 


September 1 and such legislation as will 
permit coal operators to fix a definitely 
lower price for coal during such period, 
thus stimulating the early storage of coal 
and relieving the railroad congestion dur- 
ing the movement of crops.” 


Chicago, Ill. 

“Conditions which have existed recently 
as to the threats to take coal away from 
those who had the forethought to stock 
it in order that it could be given to the 
‘foolish virgins, who did not put in a 
stock, are a disgrace. 

“The fear ot lack of supply, as well 
as the difference in price, should be a 
sale inducement, but we should not be hin- 
dered by any possibility of a drop in the 
price later on in the season. On this ac- 
count government cooperation must be 
secured.” 


St. Louis, Mo. 

“Every important and experienced rail- 
road traffic manager agrees with me that 
the reductions be made for six months and 
the increases for six months, balancing the 
measure of rate paid by large industries 
who buy coal regularly throughout the 
year, as, for instance, steel companies who 
operate their own properties, etc. It is 
my thought that the tariffs should publish 
the basic rate with a footnote to the effect 
that all shipments moved March to Au- 
gust, inclusive, be moved at a rate of 15 
per cent below the basic rate shown in the 
tariff, and all shipments moving September 
to February, inclusive, to carry a rate of 
15 per cent above the basic rate, the spread 
would therefore be 30 per cent, the measure 
of the spread bearing a direct relation to 
the rate. 

“I am thoroughly in accord with the 
theory of stabilizing mine prices, but to 
my mind that represents a formidable job, 
some six or seven thousand operators with 
the most extraordinary difference in grade 
of product, etc., presenting a situation quite 
unlike that in the anthracite field. It oc- 
curs to me if we could get the grading of 
the freight rate through, such would offer 
a splendid start for the broader handling 
of stabilization.” 


Chicago, IIl. 

“We have no doubt a reduction in freight 
rates throughout the summer months might 
tend to increase storage by both domes- 
tic and industrial consumers. We are op- 
posed to that portion of the resolution, 
however, reading, ‘as will permit coal op- 
erators to fix a definitely lower price.’ 

“So far as we are informed, the coal in- 
dustry has had about all the legislation 
and handicaps from politically constituted 
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bodies that it can stand for a while. Every 
piece of regulative or restrictive legislation 
enacted within the past several years, so 
far as we are able to observe, has increased 
the cost to the consumer and this is not 
good for any industry.” 


Louisville, Ky. 

“If the railroad companies think that the 
advantage to them is great enough to war- 
rant reduction, voluntary on their part, in 
freight rates during the months April 1 
to September 1, inclusive, I can see no 
objection to this part of the resolution. 
However, I am opposed to all price fixing 
by or through legislative enactment. The 
coal operators, like the farmers, are too 
loosely organized to encourage anything of 
this sort, and they will be putting their 
heads in the lion’s mouth. 

“The records of the Geological Survey 
show that through a series of years prior 
to 1916 as much as 80 per cent of the en- 
tire production of the bituminous coal dur- 
ing certain years was sold. for less than 
cost of production. From April 1 to Sep- 
tember 1 of each year, coal is at its lowest 
price, and steam coal sold this year for 
less than cost of production on the open 
market as late as September. 

“The experience of the coal operators 
in the past does not justify any encourage- 
ment to lower prices during any of these 
months, and especially not to fix prices 
by law during this period. 

“Those who purchased the output of 
bituminous coal in the past have so fre- 
quently demonstrated their ability to put 
the price of this coal at whatever figure 
they are willing to pay for it. Whenever 
the production is equal to the demand or 
in excess of it, they have things their own 
way, and entrenched as they are in the 
financial and industrial life of this nation 
through the reconsignment of coal cars, 
as was clearly shown in 1917, they hammer 
the price down to their own figures.” 


Chicago, IIl. 

“While I sympathize in principle of a 
dual freight rate—a lower one in summer 
and a higher one in winter—I doubt if this 
combination is practical, for the reason that 
the differential, in order to be effective, 
must be greater than the carriers could 
stand. The suggestion that the operators 
be permitted to follow the example of an- 
thracite shippers, seems the more attrac- 
tive, although it must not be overlooked 
that anthracite moves in large volume dur- 
ing spring and summer to the lakes, an 
outlet that western bituminous coal does 
not enjoy. Besides, the greatest obstacle 
to the storage of western bituminous is 
its susceptibility to spontaneous combus- 
tion. This, to my mind, is by far the 


greater problem, more so, as I see it, than 
the adjustment of costs.” 


Black Betsey, W. Va. 
“We believe if same was adopted that 
it would be a good thing for both the 
operator and the miners, as it would en- 
able us to work our mines steadily the year 
through.” 


Brazil, Ind. 

“We beg to advise that the resolution 
has our heartiest endorsement, for the 
reason that we believe that the funda- 
mental trouble in the coal industry is defi- 
nitely stated in the first proposition of the 
resolution. 

“Some solution must be found to correct 
an over-supply of labor, for, after all, there 
is just so much coal needed during the 
twelve months, so that if there is more 
coal produced from April 1 to September 
1, there will naturally be less required after 
September 1. Unless this resolution will, 
or any other program, correct that funda- 
mental condition, I do not see how, in the 
last analysis, there will be much gained. 
If we stimulate the work between April 
1 and September 1, and there are still 
as many miners and mines to produce, 
there will be a less demand in the fall.” 


Knoxville, Tenn. 

“We have read the resolution referred to 
and take pleasure in advising that while 
we approve the principles suggested, still 
we feel that the objects of the resolution 
will not be obtained until the public has 
been thoroughly educated to the importance 
of the fundamentals as embraced in the 
resolution. This is a work, of course, that 
must be propagated by the National Coal 
Association, American Mining Congress, 
and other associations and organizations 
interested in its attainment.” 


Birmingham, Ala. 

“Coal should be and could be most prop- 
erly also accumulated in the summer months 
for bunkering steamers. It goes without 
saying that domestic yards for retail dis- 
tribution ought to be stocked to the utter- 
most during the summer months. 

“There is a deplorable tendency to dis- 
cuss this whole subject in Congress and 
in the newspapers as from the standpoint 
of men who only claim to work from 180 
to 220 days per annum, and to ignore as I 
say, the districts which depend upon con- 
tinuous industrial processes. Thus, in this 
particular district which depends upon the 
iron and steel trade, the blast furnaces 
and coke ovens run continuously and our 
coal mines are supposed to operate 311 
days per annum, only stopping for Sun- 
day, July'4 and Christmas Day. There 
Is no excuse whatever for men in this dis- 
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irict claiming that they only earn 200 
days’ wages in a year; there is no man 
who might not work 300 days per year. 
It is the best possible business for the 
railroads also. There is no necessity for 
any differential in freight rates as between 
one month and another in this district, 
because the service performed is the same— 
a trainload of coal is made up at one of 
our mines, the railroad hooks onto it, pulls 
it to our steel works, turns it loose and 
returns immediately with a trainload of 
empites, and while it is gone our own 
switching locomotives distribute the coal 
to the by-product coke ovens or to the 
bunkers for steam and gas coal. This 
process goes on every day and so many 
cars are, or should be, allocated to the 
service and never changed. 

“What I am trying to point out to you is 
the misleading effect of attempting to aver- 
age the days worked at coal mines, and 
the days on which coal is transported; the 
average should be computed after exclud- 
ing the continuous industrial consumers.” 

Somerset, Pa. 

“We are heartily in accord with this 
resolution and feel that it would go a long 
way toward solving the dissatisfaction in- 
curred in the mining region, caused by the 
closing of a large number of mines during 
the summer months on account of inabil- 
ity to dispose of their coal, and, further- 
more, causing the mines to work part time 
in the winter, due to the railroad com- 
pany’s inability to furnish equipment to 
transport twelve months’ business in six 
or eight months. We feel that this matter 
should be put up to the National Coal As- 
sociation, as well as the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and we feel that they 
would cooperate with the American Min- 
ing Congress in inducing Congress to pass 
a law for the railroad companies to adopt 
measures to carry out the proposition as 
outlined in the resolution.” 


Chicago, III. 
I am in favor of any stimulation to in- 
crease a demand for coal during the sum- 
mer months and it is possible some con- 
cession in freight rates during the dull 
period would help the situation. As far as 
the operators are concerned, they must 
secure a certain average price throughout 
the year above their cost of production and 
the bulk of the contract tonnage is taken 
on that basis. The trouble is the general 
public, including domestic consumers and 
the smaller users of coal, wait until cold 
weather to lay in their supply, just like 
you and T would wait until spring to buy 
lawn mowers and garden hose, when they 
might be purchased for less money in the 
fall and winter months, so that some prop- 
aganda is necessary to educate the con- 
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suming public. Price concessions on the 
part of the coal operators in the spring and 
summer have heretofore proven ineffective.” 


Birmingham, Ala. 
“I think the resolution is very much to 
the point and whatever can be done to 
stimulate the marketing and movement of 
coal during the summer months will be of 
great value to the coal industry and to the 
public generally.” 
Chicago, Ill. 
“We are not in favor of any legislation 
which will have anything to do with the 
prices at which operators are permitted 
to sell coal. There is no question about 
our being permitted to sell coal just as 
low as we want to do so, but there might 
be legislation which would prevent us from 
going high enough in the winter to offset 
the low prices in summer and I suppose 
that was what was in mind when this reso- 
lution was brought up, but coal operators 
are very definitely of the opinion that they 
should be able to conduct their business 
the same as 99 per cent of the other in- 
dustries are.” 
Benton, 
“Replying to your inquiry of the 13th, 
relative to opinion on the resolution 
adopted by the convention November 17 
to 21 
“First, it is the writer's opinion that the 
establishment of a differential or lower 
freight rate during such period will not 
stimulate the buying of coal. Second, I 
do not think that it will be necessary to 
place any legislation to permit operators 
to lower the price of coal, as they already 
have that right.” 


Denver, Colo. 

“While we are quite convinced that your 
aims are conscientiously well intended, we 
regret to have to state that we are not in 
accord with your resolution, especially 
that part pertaining to further legislation. 
It is very strongly our opinion that there 
is already too much legislation pertaining 
to the coal industry and that the indus- 
try would be much better off if there were 
less legislation instead of more. 

“To come to the points in question, 
those of differential in freight rates in 
favor of summer shipments of coal and 
differential in mine prices of summer-mined 
coal, we admit these are admirable aims, 
aims that will help the market situation, 
and we are heartily in favor of them, but 
not through the medium of legislation. The 
mines during all normal years have, we 
believe, as a rule, done their part by allow- 
ing the summer differential. They have 
found it advantageous and economical to do 
so and any legislation in this matter. we 
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believe, would be superfluous and might 
only aggravate a situation which the mines 
have heretofore shown their willingness 
to meet. 

“We firmly believe that the coal prob- 
lem should be and can be solved only by 
the coal men, the rail problem by the rail 
men, etc., and not by the politicians. 

“Any influence your organization may 
have, and we believe this 1s considerable, 
can be, in our opinion, best used in endeav- 
oring to get much existing legislation can- 
celled or repealed and to discourage any 
further legislation affecting specific in- 
dustries and then urge the coal men and 
and the rail men to get together to dis- 
cuss and consider the advisability of such 
a move as the allowance of summer differ- 
entials on coal and coal freight rates. We 
believe, if unhampered, they will volun- 
tarily grant this concession unless some 
insurmountable good reason is brought up 
against it. 

“Then we believe it would be well if 
you would direct your efforts toward mak- 
ing the government departments see the 
advantage of buying and storing their coal 
in the summer instead of delaying and not 
even awarding their contracts till August 
and September as the War Department did 
this year and probably many other of the 
departments. The proper use by the Gov- 
ernment of its buying power, especially this 
past year with the railroads in its hands, 
would have solved the market difficulty to 
a great extent. By exerting pressure on 
such points as these and not by legisla- 
tion, we believe is the only way this prob- 
lem will ever be satisfactorily solved.” 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Anthracite coal, as you are aware, can 
be stored in large quantities without risk 
of spontaneous combustion, but the log- 
ical and most practical place to store an- 
thracite coal, especially the domestic sizes 
(which constitute 75 per cent of the prod- 
uct) is in the cellars of houses and in the 
retail coal yards, and any reduction in 
freight rates which would stimulate the 
buying during the spring and summer 
months would certainly be desirable, but a 
reduction in prices while it has been done 
in the past, is, in my opinion, an evil of 
the trade and not something to be de- 
sired. The railroads should be compelled 
to move the bulk of this product during 
the summer when the transportation is 
simple compared to the difficult conditions 
encountered during the winter months, but 
under no circumstances am I in sympathy 
with any reduction in the prices of coal in 
this connection. 

“The operators have borne this burden 
for a great many years and the results 
of the past two years, as reported to the 
Federal Trade Commission, are well known 
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by this time, and any reduction in prices 
would add to the atready tremendous 
losses which have been suttered in the an- 
thracite industry during the last two years.” 


: Huntington, W. Va. 

“In the first place, miners generally are 
open to severe criticism tor their ‘usual 
disinclination to accept regular employ- 
ment in the mines at umes during the year 
when business affords and car supply will 
permit. In other words, | know trom per- 
sonal experience that 20 per cent to 25 
per cent of the men employed at the va- 
rious Companies in this section of the coun- 
try will not wor«x regularly when the op- 
portunity is given them, . 

“Ie Is, IN My opinion, a good business 
proposition to ofter an inducement of a 
lower price in coal, provided the railroads 
would make a like reduction in freight rates 
during the summer season, in order to in- 
duce the coal consumers of all classes to 
store coal, provided, of course, operators 
were given the opportunity of increasing 
their prices commensurately during the 
period from October 1 to March 3).” 


_ Minneapolis, Minn. 
satisfied that one of the 
troubles in connection with coal at present 
is found in connection with the periodic 
loss which occurs, frequently resulting in 
no business one day and a rush of business 
the next day, and any educational work 
that can be done along these lines will not 
only benefit us as coal miners, but will 
prove ot immense benefit to the consumer 
ot coal, who will thereby pay a steady 
price for his coal rather than a low price 
one day and a high price the next. Of 
course, it is unnecessary for me to say in 
this connection the present uneconomic 
way ot operating the mines results in a 
terrific waste which the consumer 
io pay. 

lf some plan such as is proposed by your 
resolution could be adopted, this waste 
would be eliminated and ultimately the poet 


“We are 


has 


— would be able to buy his coal 

cheaper, compared with the prices ob- 
tained under the old method of doing 


business.’ 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
ring about the result that is aimed 
at it would require a very substantial de- 
crease in freight rates to induce the public 
to buy and store coal, although I think 
they have been getting recently some very 
good education on those lines “and I think 
in the future all consumers ‘of coal will 
be more inclined to carry reserve , ra 
than they have in the past sacha 
In our particular district the 
are very busy during the summe 
hauling coal to the 


railroads 


months 
lake fronts for trans- 
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shipment via lake to the Northwest, and it 
is a question whether there would be any 
inducement to our particular carriers to 
make any lower freight rates during the 
summer months. Undoubtedly if anything 
of this kind can be worked out, providing 
the concessions are substantial enough, it 
would help the situation materially.” 


Omaha, Nebr. 
“Favor the reduced freight rates, also 
some move to make a differential in sum- 
mer prices on coal, provided the making 
of such prices was not made by legislation, 
but left to the coal operators themselves, 
who would best understand the minimum 
price which their property could afford 
to make for the summer months. Legis- 
lation, if on the wrong price basis, might 
easily eliminate all the profit that there 
might be in the coal business.” 
Dayton, Ohio. 
“There is only one possible solution of 
the trouble that is chronic to this business, 
and that is more even production, and that 
cannot possibly be hoped for without the 
help of the steam and domestic consumers 
through the storage of coal during the 
summer months.” 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
“We are heartily in accordance with the 
ideas as set forth in this resolution, par- 
ticularly the last paragraph relating to a 
storage freight rate on coal during the 
summer months. There are some such 
differentials in effect now that have proven 
their worth. We would, also, be in favor 
of a general reduction in the price of coal 
at the mines during these months, provid- 
ing the cost of production is not prohib- 
itive.” 


LANE’S REPORT TO GO TO ALL 
INTERESTED IN POWER RESOURCES 


The plea for constructive policies con- 
tained in the, report of the Secretary of 
the Interior to the President is to be 
presented also to the engineers and busi- 
ness men who are developing the power 
resources of the country. The largest con- 
servation for the future can come only 
through the wisest engineering of the pres- 
ent, the report points out. 

The conditions under which resource 
utilization is demanded are outlined by 
Secretary Lane and it will be noted that 
the program recommended calls for the 
cooperation of engineer and legislator. To 
bring this power inventory to the attention 
of the men who furnish the nation with its 
coal and oil and electricity, an extract of 
the administrative report is being reprinted 
as a bulletin of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. 


BISHOP EXPLAINS NEED FOR 
IMPORT DUTY ON MAGNESITE 


Roy N. Bishop, general manager of the 
Northwest Magnesite Company, in a state- 
ment to the Senate Finance Committee, 
said, among other things: 

“The oniy opposition to a tariff upon 
magnesite has been from an American com- 
pany owning control in an Austrian mag- 
nesite company. The United States should 
decide whether it shall again become de- 
pendent upon Austrian magnesite or 
whether it will afford to the American in- 
dustry born of the war the protection nec- 
essary for its continuance and to which 
it can turn in the event of another war. 

“it would not seem prudent to protect 
American capital which is unfortunately 
invested in Austria, if in so doing it would 
crush an industry in the United States 
which has proven necessary in time of war, 
for it must be admitted that the American 
capital invested in Austria was unable in 
any way to assist our Government in giv- 
it git this essential material, but on the 
other hand, American capital had devel- 
oped a mine in Austria which was used in 
an endeavor to crush our nation. 

“About five pounds of magnesite is de- 
stroyed in producing one ton of steel. If 
a tariff of three-quarters of a cent per 
pound is placed on magnesite, the total ad- 
ditional cost of produc‘ng a ton of steel 
would be 3 3-4 cents, or slightly more than 
a postage stamp on a ton of steel. This 
cost is so insignificant that the larger steel 
interests feel that this magnesite industry 
should be encouraged so that they may be 
assured of a continued supply of magnesite 
in any emergency. 

“The ultimate consumer, for instance, a 
mechanic, would not have to pay one cent 
additional cost for the purchase of his 
steel tools until he had purchased 500 
pounds of tools, which is more than a me- 
chanic uses in a natural lifetime. A tariff 
placed upon magnesite will therefore in no 
way affect the ultimate consumer, but will 
assure our Government the production of 
an essential war mineral and place us in- 
dependent of a foreign country in the event 
of war and encourage the development of 
our own natural resources.” 


Silver Mining Booming 
The prosperity of most metal mining in- 
dustries in this country is greatly depend- 
ent on world conditions. While profitable 
gold mining is a problem attendant with 
many handicaps, silver mining is, on the 
other hand, finding its position one in 
which world trade factors have increased 
the value of its product more rapidly than 
the increase in cost of labor and sup- 
plies—Bureau of Mines. 
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WAR MINERALS ACTIVITIES 


Although a mineral exhibit under the 
auspices of The Mining Congress was some- 
what of an innovation, the urgent importance 
of the war minerals situation seemed to justify 
this from an educational standpoint. 

The organization, therefore, offers no 
apology for taking up many feet of exhibit 
space in St. Louis, and a page of this number 
of the Journal, with the War Minerals Ex- 
hibit, but rather takes pride in the cooperation 
of the war mineral producers which made it 
possible. 

This was the only mineral exhibit shown at 
St. Louis under the auspices of the organiza- 
tion, but the importance of War Minerals 
and War Minerals problems are so little 
understood or appreciated, outside of the 
operators themselves, that this division of the 
organization wanted to show what the War 
Minerals operators of the country had to 
offer in the way of undeveloped resources 
and ore reserves, to take care of this country 
in times of need. 

Five cases were filled with exhibits of these 
little known and understood minerals. 

The Fern Quicksilver Company, of Boise, 
Idaho, sent a mammoth specimen of cinnabar 


ore, cinnabar concentrates and fine quick- 
silver. 
Franklin Merritt, of Minnesota, exhibited 


some beauttful specimens of manganese and 
photographs of his large properties from 
which it is mined. 

Several producers of chrome in California 
sent specimens of high grade chrome ore, 
among them E. J. Hawkins and W. J. Ohl- 
heiser. 

The Burleson Mica Company, of Spruce 
Pine, North Carolina, had an interesting ex- 
hibit of raw and manufactured mica. 

A. J. Woodruff, of Garrisonville, Virginia, 
sent an exhibit of pyrites, and the Illinois 
Coal Company exhibited pyrites obtained as a 
by-product in washing from their coal opera- 
tions. 

The Black Metal Reduction Company, of 
Boulder, Colorado, exhibited tungsten con- 
ccentrates, and the Pacific Tungsten Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, furnished a large 
exhibit of tungsten from the raw ore to 
the finished concentrate, illustrated with 
large photographs of its plant. 

Crystaline graphite, little known in this 
country, was exhibited by the Crystal 
Graphite Company, of Dillon, Montana, and 
typical flake graphite was shown by the 
Eagle Graphite Company, of Ashland, Ala- 
bama. 

The Clima Molybdenum Company, of 
Colorado, offered a complete exhibit of 
molybdenum ores and concentrates. 

Otto Stange, of Bluefields, Virginia, ex- 
hibited photographs of his steam shovel 
manganese operations. 


Because of the wide interest which this 
exhibit attracted and its importance both 
to those particular industries in War 
Minerals, and to those whom we want to 
know more about war minerals, this ex- 
hibit has been moved intact to Washington 
where it will form a permanent exhibit 
in the offices of the American Mining 
Congress. 

Last month’s Journal contained the two 


vital resolutions affecting war minerals, 
both from the standpoint of tariff and 
relief, which had their inception in the 


War Minerals Division of the convention. 
To carry out the plans formulated at the 
convention, the following committee 
arrangement has been decided upon. First, 
a committee for war minerals relief, made 
up of the following members: Manganese, 
Ross Blake, Batesville, Ark.; tungsten, 
Senator E. C. Voorheis, San Francisco, 
Cal.; chrome, Dr. J. F. Reddy, Medford, 
Ore.; pyrites, George L. Pratt, Atlanta, 
Ga.; at large, Victor Rakowsky, Joplin, 
Mo. 

Second, a committee for war minerals 
tariff, made up of the following members: 
Manganese, W. E. Pettis, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
chrome, E. A. Dickey, San Francisco, Cal.; 
potash, Victor Barndt, Berkeley, Cal.; 
molybdenum, B. F. Phillipson, New York 
City; graphite, A. B. Conklin, Ashland, 
Ala.; pyrites, A. G. Woodruff, Garrison- 
ville, Va.; zinc, Otto Ruhl, Joplin, Mo.; 
tungsten, Nelson Franklin, Denver, Colo. 

Each of these members in turn is ex- 
officio chairman of a sub-committee, made 
up of representatives of the particular 
mineral named. 

This is a strong organization and it is 
approaching the work it has before it with 
earnestness and confidence in the 
of its ultimate outcome. 


success 


Statement Filed With Congress 


The Interior Department through Alex- 
ander T. Vogelsang, as acting secretary, 
has filed with Congress the following 
statement, in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the War Minerals Relief Fund. 

The first part of the letter is formal and 
consists merely in the recital of the original 
legislation, which is followed by this 
statement. 

Immediately after the approval of the 


act, on March 2, 1919, the War Minerals 
Relief Commission, consisting of three 
members, was created to carry out the 


provisions of 


p ) behalf of the 
Secretary of 


Messrs. John 


the act in 
the Interior. 


F. Shafroth, Philip N. Moore, and Martin 
D. Foster were appointed members of the 
engineers 


commission. Mining and ac- 
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War MineraAts Exuisit at THE Exposition 1n Cony UNCTION 
AMERICAN MINING CoNGRESS 


countants were also detailed to examine 
and report upon the claims filed. 

The following regulations were 
mulgated: 

1. All claims must be in writing, contain 
a statement of the facts upon which 
losses are based, subscribed and sworn to 
before a notary public or clerk of a court 
of record. 

2. All claims, together with a copy of 
each, must be filed in the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. 
C., within three months from and after 
the approval of said act, i. e., on or before 
June 2, 1919. 

3. Claims for losses can not be considered 
which relate to any other minerals. 

4. There can be adjusted, liquidated, and 
paid only such net losses as have been 
suffered by any person, firm, or corporation 
by reason of producing, or preparing to 
produce, any of said minerals in compliance 
with the request or demand of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the War Industries 
Board, the War Trade Board, the Shipping 
Board, or the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 


pro- 


ation 


Witn Awnnva CONVENTION OF THE 


tion to supply the urgent needs of the 
nation in the prosecution of the war. 

5. No claim can be allowed unless the 
expenditures made, or obligations incurred 
were subsequent to April 6, 1917, and prior 
to November 12, 1918, in a legitimate at- 
tempt to produce any of said minerals for 
the needs of the nation for the prosecution 
of the war. 

6. No profits of any kind shall be in- 
cluded in any claim, and no investment for 
merely speculative purposes will be recog- 
nized. 

A questionnaire accompanied by a letter 
containing the above regulations was 
transmitted to each claimant, who was 
instructed to set out fully the facts on 
which his claim was based. Each claimant 
was directed to return his questionnaire 
to the War Minerals Relief Commission, 
Interior Department Building, Washington; 
D. C., on or before June 2, 1919. 

Within the period specified in the act, 
i. e., the period from its approval, March 
2, 1919, to and including June 2, 1919, 1,203 
claims were filed with the commission, 
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three-fourths of them being filed the last 
10 days of the limit. 

On June 8, 1919, the commission began 
a tour of western and _ southwestern 
states and held hearings in the several 
states. Twelve of the larger cities in that 
territory were visited by the commission, 
which granted hearings to all claimants 
who desired to be heard. During this tour 
a total of 442 hearings were held. Hear- 
ings have also been held, from time to 
time, in Washington, D. C. 

All claims submitted under the act are 
considered carefully and when a determina- 
tion on a given claim has been reached 
the commission makes a recommendation 
thereon, in the form of an opinion and 
finding, and copy of the recommendation 
is forwarded to the claimant. The claim- 
ant is given 20 days from the date of the 
receipt of the copy of the recommendation 
of the commission within which to com- 
ment upon or object to the recommenda- 


tion. At the expiration of the 20-day 
period the recommendation of the com- 
mission and all papers relating to the 


claim are transmitted to the Secretary of 
the Interior, who, in turn examines and 
passes upon the claim, his decision being 
final. 

In connection with the adjudication of the 
claims submitted to the commission it has 
been found necessary to obtain rulings 
from the Attorney General of the United 
States as to “the interpretation of certain 
features of the act. One of the most im- 
portant of these opinions so far rendered 
relates to the matter of Government 
“request or demand” as specified in the act. 
The Attorney General’s opinion on this 
matter, dated July 1, 1919, is as follows: 

“The words ‘request’ and ‘demand’ are 
both synonyms of the word ‘ask.’ <A de- 
mand might perhaps be said to be a 
‘peremptory request.’ The claims recog- 
nized by this section are those of persons 
who have suffered loss by ‘producing or 
preparing to produce either manganese, 
chrome, pyrites, or tungsten in compliance 
with the request or demand of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the War Industries 
Board, the War Trade Board, the Shipping 
Board or the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion.’ That is, one of the five governmental 
agencies. must have asked (either by 
request or demand) the claimant to pro- 
duce or to prepare to produce one of the 
four named minerals. The statute specifies 
the five agencies authorized to make 
request or demand for the production of 
minerals, specifies the minerals, and 
specifies that the production, or prepara- 
tion for production, must have been ‘in 
compliance with the request or demand’ of 
one of the five agencies. 

“The language used 


could hardly be 
more clear or allow 


less room for con- 
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struction. No claim based upon a general 
appeal or solicitation is authorized by it, 
but to come under the statute the claimant 
must have been asked specifically by either 
the Department of the Interior, the War 
Industries Board, the War Trade Board, 
the Shipping Board, or the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation to produce or prepare 
to produce one or more of the four named 
minerals.” 

In your inquiry you state: 

“Many claims have been filed which 
appear to be based upon an asserted 
reliance upon appeals to the.general pub- 
lic for the production of those minerals 
alleged to have appeared in the news- 
papers, etc. 

“As I have stated above, the statute does 
not authorize the recognition of a claim 
based upon a general solicitation or appeal. 
This is apparent from the provision itself. 
It is also apparent from the history of 
the enactment (which is unnecessary to 
detail here) that it was _ intentionally 
framed so as to exclude such claims as are 
referred to by you.” 

The Senate provision had contained the 
words “published request” but the House 
of Representatives rejected the same in 
two conference reports. The Committee on 
Mines and Mining of the House in order 
to get some measure through, recom- 
mended the measure as it became a law. 
Congressman Foster, who was then chair- 
man of the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing. in moving the measure as it passed, 
said: 

“It also throws around the amendment 
safeguards for the Government, providing 
that only upon the personal request or 
demand of the government agencies could 
they be paid... No account is taken of 
newspaper articles or of every fellow who 
went out and dug a hole in the ground, but 
he must be able to show that he really had 
the minerals there; not a_ prospecting 
claim. Nothing of that kind, but only the 
actual mineral that he went out and secured 
for his Government, when his Government 
asked him to do it, when his Government 
went to him personally and requested or 
demanded that he do it.” 

In accordance with this opinion it 
appears from the facts submitted in papers 
filed by the claimants in support of their 
claims that nearly half of the claims on 
file will have to be disallowed. 

As regards the claims considered by the 
commission up to November 29, 1919, dis- 
allowance of 442 has actually been recom- 
mended, principally on the ground of “no 
Government request or demand,” as speci- 
fied in the act as interpreted by the At- 
torney General. Some of the disallowances 
recommended are by reason of the fact 
that property represented by the claims 


did not contain ore in sufficient quantity to 
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be of commercial importance. 
vision of the act is as follows: 

“That no claim shall be allowed or paid 
by said secretary unless it shall appear to 
the satisfaction of the said secretary that 
the expenditures so made or obligations 
so incurred by the claimant were made in 
good faith for or upon property which 
contained either manganese, chrome, 
pyrites, or tungsten in sufficient quantities 
to be of commercial importance.” 

An opinion of the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral, dated September 3, 1919, relates spe- 
cifically to a claim submitted for losses 
sustained in the production of ferroman- 
ganese. This opinion has an important 
bearing on several other large claims of a 
somewhat similar nature. The Acting At- 
torney General said: 

“My examination of this subject has led 
me to conclude that producers of ferro- 
manganese do not come within the pur- 
view of the act of March 2, 1919, and are, 
therefore, not entitled to reimbursement 
for losses incurred in its manufacture.” 

Up to November 29, 1919, besides the 442 
claims mentioned above as having been 
recommended for disallowance, the com- 
mission had recommended partial allow- 
ance of 30 claims, the amount claimed and 
the amount recommended for allowance 
being set forth in the tabulation following. 
The relative large proportion of disallow- 
ances up to the present time should not be 
taken as an index for the future, for several 
reasons: 

First. The commission naturally elimi- 
nated initially, as far as possible, claims 
which on their face admitted no request or 
demand. ; 

Second. Some of the largest and most 
complex claims, requiring establishment of 
principles, demanded an excessive amount 
of time and study. 

Third. The examinations by engineers 
and auditors of most of the claims on which 
some award must be made are not yet com- 
plete. 

As is shown in the tabulation following, 
in the 30 claims upon which the commission 
has recommended that awards be made a 
total of $1,399,112.72 was claimed; the com- 
mission’s recommendations were for $418,- 
502.80, or about 30 per cent of the amount 
claimed. It can not be foretold at this 
time whether this will be the average 
allowance for all the allowable claims, but 
it is evident that the appropriation of $8,- 
500,000 will be ample for the adjustment of 
all the valid claims. 

The administrative expenses of the com- 
mission up to November 29, 1919, were $147,- 
431.25. These consisted of salaries and ex- 
penses of the commissioners, the chief 
clerk and his office force, the chief mining 
engineer, his office force and field engineers 
under his supervision, the chief auditor, 


The 


pro- 


his office force and field auditors and ex- 
aminers of cases. If this amount and the 
amount recommended to be allowed claim- 
ants be subtracted from the appropriation, 
the unexpended balance remaining to the 
credit of the appropriation on November 
29, 1919, is $7,934,065.95. 

The following tabulation summarizes the 
work and the expenditures of the com- 
mission up to November 29, 1919: 


Total number of claims originally filed 1,203 
Number recommended for action to 

Nov 29, 1919 472 
Number of claims remaining to be con 

sidered. .... ese 732 
Total amount of all clain $16.655,481.94 
Amounts of the 472 claims a idy cor 

sidered .... $3,345,486.95 
Amount of claims remaining to be con 

Total number of claims recommended 

for disallowance..... ae 442 
Amount claimed in those disallowed $1,946,374.23 
Total number of claims : mmended 

for partial allowance 30 


Amount claimed in those rtially al 
lowed... 


Amount 


recommended to be llowed $418,502. 
RECAPITULATION 


Amount of 
Amount of 


appropriation $8,500,000.00 


awards recommended $418,502.79 
Administrative expenses to Nov. 29, 

$147,431.25 

$7,934 065.96 


Respectfully, 
ALEXANDER T. VOGELSANG, 
lcting Secretary. 
The SPEAKER OF THE Hows! 
\TIVES. 


oF REPRESENT- 


Silver Disappears in France 


European. nations are experiencing 
trouble with their subsidiary currency. In 
France hoarding of small silver change has 
resulted in the withdrawal from circula- 
tion of such an amount of metallic currency 
that a serious problem has beset the gov- 
ernment, in spite of the fact that more 
silver coinage has been minted in the past 
five years than for over a decade. Depre- 
ciation of French exchange and specula- 
tion are reasons for this situation. Ex- 
portation of silver coins and their melting 
into bullion for manufacturing purposes 
seems to be prevalent. Normally France 
produces only about 0.2 per cent of the 
world’s production of silver and must rely 
for practically all its supply on other coun- 
tries—Bureau of Mines. 


G. F. LOUGHLIN NEW HEAD 
MINERALS RESOURCE DIVISION 
G. F. Loughlin has been appointed chief 
of the Mineral Resources Division of the 
U. S. Geological Survey. He will begin his 
new duties February 1. 
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Production of gold and silver in the United States during the calendar year 1919 


The Bureau of the Mint and the Geological Survey have issued the following joint statement as 
to the preliminary estimate of the production of gold and silver in the United States during the 
calendar year 1919. 


Gold Silver 
State or Territory 
Fine ounces Value Fine ounces Value! 

Arizona.... 202,038 4,176,500 4,296,769 4,816,033 
840,758 17,380,000 1,204,004 1,349,508 
Colorado... 470,998 9,736,400 6,044,911 6,775,438 
48 1,000 10 11 
34,365 710,400 6,042,016 6,772,194 
0 0 2,393 2.682 
Maine...... 5 100 4,142 4,643 
Michigan. . 0 0 375,284 420,637 
Missouri , oe 5 100 59,460 66,646 
Montana. 119,085 2,461,700 14,940,527 16,746,090 
Nevada.. 230,004 4,754,600 7,312,454 8,196,164 
New Hampshire 0 0 659 739 
New Mexico. . 28,817 595,700 712,791 798,932 
North Carolina. . oe 48 1,000 49 55 
Oregon........ : 51,848 1,071,800 223,578 250,597 
Philippine Islands 39,962 826,100 14,392 16,131 
Pennsylvania........ 0 0 78 87 
South Carolina 100 4 
South Dakota... 254,820 5,267,600 122,164 136,928 
256 5,300 93,087 104,337 
53 1,100 540,239 605,527 
104,137 2,152,700 11,906,152 13,345,010 
Vermont Ac 10 200 1,819 2,039 
Virginia. . 0 0 8 9 
Washington............. 14,987 309,800 316,028 354,220 
Wyoming... cee 15 300 41 +6 

2,829,395 $58,488,800 55,285,196 $61,966,412 


Compared with 1918 production these figures indicate reduction in gold output of $10,157,900, and 
in silver output 12,524,943 ounces; compared with 1917 production the reductions are 
900, silver 16,455,166 ounces. 

1 Valued at the average New York price of fine silver, $1.12085 per ounce. 
Treasury Department, 

Bureau of the Mint, 

Jan. 3, 1920. 


gold, $25,261,- 


Fuel Oil Production Greater Chrysotile Asbestos in Virginia 


In the first nine months of 1919 the A series of outcrops of massive serpen- 


production of fuel oil was 21 per cent larger 
than during the same time in 1918. Exports 
and shipments of fuel oil, during this pe- 
riod, were decreased 26 per cent, due to 
the smaller demand of our Allies. Stocks 
of this oil at the refineries on September 
30, 1919, were 48 per cent greater than on 
the same date in 1918. Domestic consump- 
tion increased 29 per cent in 1919, This 
is probably due to the new consumers of 
fuel oil for manufacturing purposes rather 
than to increased industrial activities — 
Bureau of Mines. 


tine occur about a mile and a half south- 
west of Great Falls, Fairfax County, Vir- 
ginia. The distribution of the outcrops in- 
dicates that the formation is at least 100 
acres in extent. On the farm of Mat- 
thew Dickie, a short distance north of the 
farm buildings, numerous outcrops appear 
over an area of several acres. In prac- 
tically every outcrop veins of cross-fiber 
asbestos are to be found. The veins are 
very irregular and vary in width from one- 
eighth of an inch to mere hairlines—Bu- 
reau of Mines. 
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WRONG TO RELY ON MEXICO 
FOR OUR MAGNESITE, ADAMS SAYS 


R. D. Adams, representing the Cali- 
fornia Magnesite Producers, was among 
those who appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee. His presence on the stand led to 
the following colloquy: 

Mr. Adams. I represent the California 
magnesite producers—those who are ac- 
tually mining the material—and am person- 
ally interested in a number of California 
properties. Incidentally, I think, was one 
of the first pioneers in the magnesite in- 
dustry in California. I have also at va- 
rious times visited or had some connection 
with nearly all of the magnesite proper- 
ties on the Pacific coast. 

Senator Watson. The statement in the 
hearings before the House committee as 
to the number of these properties in both 
California and Washington is correct? 

Mr. Adams. Yes, sir. I think the esti- 
mates of the Geological Survey as to the 
reserve tonnage are, if anything, moderate. 
Of course, from their standpomt, they sim- 
ply estimated really what is probable ore. 
Estimates have been made by the parties 
owning properties there, but they have sim- 
ply made estimates of what was reason- 
ably certain ore and not the developments 
of the future. 

In regard to various points as to the cost 
and all other things pertaining to that, I 
think Mr. Bishop has covered that so fully 
and completely that it would be a waste 
of time for me to touch on that. We, 
in California, are in full accord with all 
of the statements that have been made. 

Senator Watson. Is there any difference 
in the cost of producting this material in 
California and in Washington? 

Mr. Adams. Yes sir, in California, I think 
we have a higher cost. I think our cost 
runs a little higher than in Washington. 

Senator Watson. Why? 

Mr. Adams. For two reasons, one being 
that in California the deposits there in 
most of the properties occur as veins in 
serpentine or as large lenses in serpen- 
tine. In Washington it is more or less 
of a quarry proposition on a large scale, 
and our mining costs are higher for that 
reason. Also our transportation costs, as 
a rule, are higher, because some of our 
best properties lie back some distance 
from the railroad. Consequently we have 
a little heavier transportation cost. 

I think one of the important things 
in relation to magnesite is in its relation 
to possible wars in the future. When this 
present war broke, as Mr. Bishep stated, 
there was one mine in California produc- 
ing a little over 9,000 tons a year. When 
the necessity arose representatives of the 
refractory companies came west and called 
for magnesite. In two years’ time we had 


increased the production of magnesite in 
California from around 9,000 tons, roughly 
speaking, to 200,000 tons, which meant the 
opening up of large properties and install- 
ing heavy equipment in many places. In- 
cidentally, in that connection, there was 
no attempt on the part of the California 
operators to overcharge or take advan- 
tage of that situation to charge higher 
prices, but our first costs were, of course, 
high. 

Senator Watson. When you say “re- 
fractory companies,” what do you mean 
by that? What do you mean by “re- 
fractory?” 

Mr. ‘Adams. Refractory is the material 
that is used in the steel trade. They call 
it refractory because it is heat resisting. 

Senator Thomas. The companies are not 
refractory, but their product is. 

Mr. Adams. I might say that some of 
the companies are also refractory. 

We all know what experience we had 
in connection with the last war, and in 
spite of the League of Nations and other 
things there is a possibility of war at 
any time. 

Senator Thomas. Why do you say that? 
We would like to have some enlightenment 
on that. 

Mr. Bishop. Mr. Adams was a captain 
in the last war. He went over there and 
fought after he developed these magne- 
site mines. 

Mr. Adams. I went over in the Canadian 
service overseas. 

Senator Thomas. I am inclined to agree 
with you; I do not know whether Sena- 
tor Watson does or not. 

Senator Watson. I am leaning in that 
direction. 

Mr. Adams. Considering the close con- 
nections existing between Germany, Aus- 
tria Hungary, and Mexico, and realizing 
the fact that Germany and Austria will 
never be in any position except that of 
hating us, in case of trouble with Mexico, 
it would only need a word to Austria to 
stop all shipments of magnesite to this 
country. It would not be a case of any 
interruption of sea traffic, but there would 
be an embargo or duty or somiething. 
Then we would be in the same position 
again with all mines shut down and equip- 
ment wrecked, and I do not think that is 
a fair situation for the country or for 
the magnesite producers. 


“Gas” Enough for Only 48 Days 


Statistics of the refining industry, based 
on the first six months’ consumption, in- 
dicate that the stock of gasoline on hand 
at the refineries, August 31, was sufficient 
to last 48 days, if there were no new pro- 
duction and the regular seasonable demand 
continued—Bureau of Mines. 
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CONSERVATION OF NATURAL 
GAS TO BE DISCUSSED HERE 


A public conference of governors, public 
utility commissioners, state geologists, 
home economic experts, natural gas cem- 
panies, owners and officials, and appliance 
manufacturers has been called by Secre- 
tary of the Interior Lane to meet under 
the auspices of the Bureau of Mines at 
the Interior Department Building, Wash- 
ington, January 15, to discuss the waste 
of natural gas in this country, both by 
consumers and gas companies. As a result 
of the work of the experts of the bureau 
on this question, it is declared that in using 
natural gas the consumers, through faulty 
appliances, obtain an efficiency of about 
13 per cent from a gas cook-stove, 25 per 
cent from a house-heating furnace, and 10 
per cent from a hot-water heater, although 
in good practice these efficiencies can be 
trebled. 

In a statement as to 
conference Dr. Van. H. 
of the Bureau of Mines, 
consumers waste more 
of the gas received. 


of the 
director 


purposes 
Manning, 
said: “Domestic 
than 80 per cent 
The efficiency of most 
cooking and heating appliances could be 
trebled. By making natural gas worth 
saving the 2,400,000 domestic consumers in 
the United States could get the same cook- 
ing and heating service with one-third of 
the gas; that is, make one foot of gas do 
the work of three and greatly delay the 
day when the present supplies will be ex- 
hausted and consumers must go back to 
more expensive manufactured gas. 

“It is time for the public to take a new 
viewpoint on the waste of natural gas. It 
is time for the domestic consumer to real- 
ize that his duty is not done when he cries 
out against the flagrant wastes occurring 
in the gas fields and demands of his Gov- 
ernment that such wastes be abated; he 
must realize that he himself is likewise at 
fault and that it is time for him to set his 
own house in order. Furthermore, the 
domestic consumer must realize that these 
wastes do not concern him alone, and con- 
sequently he has not the right, merely be- 
cause he pays for the gas, to employ it in 
any manner that pleases him, no matter 
how wasteful. Natural gas is a natural 
resource in which every inhabitant of this 
country has an equity. Those who waste 
the gas do so at the expense of those who 
would use it efficiently. Natural gas is not 
replaced by nature, and in comparison with 
the life of the nation the duration of the 
supply will be briet. 

“The public has a right, therefore, to 
demand that this natural asset be used to 
the greatest advantage of all and that no 
one be allowed to waste it. Natural gas 
in each city is a community asset and every 
consumer has a right to demand that waste- 


ful use shall be prohibited in the interest 
oi the public service. This is particu- 
larly important during cold spells in the 
winter when the supply is insufficient anu 
actual suffering may occur. Clearly, it is 
not right that any consumer suffer at such 
times because of the extravagance and 
waste of other consumers, even though they 
are willing to pay for the gas wasted. Nor 
can the citizens justify demands for bet- 
ter service from the public utilities with- 
out making provision to correct abuses in 
their own homes. It must be recognized 
that the public has been and is today just 
as much a party to the crime of wasting 
this natural resource as are the companies 
that produce and market it.” 


Metal Mining in Idaho 


The value of the gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc mined in Idaho in 1919, 
according to the estimate of C. N. Gerry, of 
the United States Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interor, was about $19,- 
376,000, a decrease of $17,146,000 from the 
value in 1918. The decrease in the quantity 
of all the metals produced but gold, as 
well as in the total value of the output, 
was decidedly great, and was due, in part, 
to the difficulty in marketing copper, lead, 
and zinc, to the lower prices for these 
metals, and to the high cost of labor and 
supplies. In August a labor strike in the 
Coeur d'Alene region prevented shipments 
from many of the large mines near Wal- 
lace. Fortunately labor troubles failed to 
close the mines near Kellogg, and the 
Bunker Hill smelter and refinery at Brad- 
ley were active throughout the year, though 
not running at full capacity. 


Oregon Metal Production 
A preliminary estimate of 
tion of metals in Oregon in 1919, com- 
piled by Charles G. Yale, of the San Fran- 
cisco office of the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, shows 
a decrease in the gold and lead produced, 
but an increase in the silver and copper 
According to the mines report the output 
of gold in 1918 was $1,270,465 and the esti- 
mated output in 1919 is $1,072,661, a de- 
crease of about $197,804. The output of 
silver in 1918 was 107,323 fine ounces, val- 
ued at $107,323; in 1919 it was 211,523 fine 
ounces, valued at $234,790. The output of 
copper in 1918 was 2,451,016 pounds, valued 
at $605,401; in 1919 it was 2,638,714 pounds, 
valued at $501,355, an increase in quantity 
of 187,698 pounds and a decrease in value 
of $104,046. The output of lead in 1918 
was 10,601 pounds, valued at $753: the out- 
put in 1919 was 2,000 pounds, valued at 
$114, a decrease in quantity of 8601 
pounds and in value of $639. 


the produc- 
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BUREAU OF MINES CONDUCTING 
ELEVEN EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


In connection with the work of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of the Interior, 
the bureau is now conducting eleven min- 
ing experiment stations, located in the va- 
rious mining centers of the country, and 
bending their energies toward the special 
mining problems that are local to their 
part of the country. So great has been 
the demand for knowledge concerning the 
character of the work undertaken at these 
various mining stations and its general 
relation to the mining industry, the bu- 
reau has issued a bulletin describing the 
work of the stations. 

Dr. Van H. Manning, director of the 
bureau, sketches the work of the different 
stations as follows: 

“The station at Columbus, Ohio, situated 
at a clay-working center is employed mostly 
on ceramic problems, In this country there 
are about 4,000 firms manufacturing clay 
products, including brick, tile, sewer pipe, 
conduits, hollow blocks, architectural terra 
cotta, porcelain, earthenware, china, and 
art pottery. The amount invested in these 
industries is approximately $375,000,000 and 
the value of the products exceeds $208,- 
000,000 annually. 

“The station at Bartlesville, Okla., is in- 
vestigating problems that arise in the 
proper utilization of oil and gas resources, 
such as elimination of waste of oil and 
natural gas, improvements in drilling and 
casing wells, prevention of water troubles 
at wells, and of waste in storing and re- 
fining petroleum, and the recovery of gaso- 
line from natural gas. 

“What the Bureau of Mines has done 
for the great coal-mining industry, chiefly 
through investigations at the experiment 
station at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been pub- 
lished in numerous reports issued by the 
bureau. Some of the more important ac- 
complishments have been the development 
and introduction of permissible explosives 
for use in gaseous mines, the training of 
thousands of coal miners in mine-rescue 
and first-aid work, and the conducting of 
combustion investigations, aimed .at in- 
creased efficiency in the burning of coal and 
the effective utilization of our vast de- 
posits of lignite and low-grade coal. 

“How vast are the deposits of low-grade 
ores being made available through the ex- 


periment stations is shown by the work 
assigned to the station at Minneapolis, 
Minn. The primary purpose of this sta- 


tion is to devise methods of utilizing low- 
grade iron ores. It has been estimated 
that the reserves of low-grade magnetic 
iron ores in the State of Minnesota alone 
amounts to some forty billion tons, but 
until recently those ores have been un- 
‘touched because no process of treating 


them profitably has been 
now only one company is attempting to 
utilize them. The Minneapolis station has 
already demonstrated that one process for 
utilizing the great deposits of manganifer- 


devised. Even 


ous iron ore on the Cuyuna Range is 
metallurgically possible. 

“Work such as this not only stimulates 
mineral production and helps to make 
available tremendous resources that are 
now unused, but it increases the total 
wealth of the nation and ultimately bene- 
fits every citizen. 

‘The mining industry is so related to 


commerce and manufacture that the im- 
portance of publishing the results of tech- 
nical investigations of mining problems is 
becoming more and more evident. The 
miner and the mine operator are inte- 
gral parts of the industrial system of the 
country, and each needs to keep in close 
touch with what the Government is doing 
through the mining experiment stations 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

“In the West vast quantities of low-grade 
complex ores will become available as soon 
as commercially feasible processes are de- 


vised. Many of the problems involved, 
which are being attacked at the Golden, 
Colo., station; the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
station; the Seattle, Wash., station; the 
Tucson, Ariz., station, and the Berkeley, 
Calif., station, are of such a nature that 


the small operator cannot afford to attack 
them, and the large operator finds them 
outside his field. Yet the solution of any 
one of them may add greatly to the avail- 
able resources of the country and may 
result in establishing a new industry that 
will build up the district in which it is 
situated. Already these stations, although 
young, have wtnessed such results. 
“Today, through the efforts of men at 
the Golden station there is an American 
radium industry. Formerly the low-grade 
radium-bearing ore was wasted, the best 
of the ore was bought by foreign concerns 


at ruinously low prices, and the radium 
was shipped back to this country at ex- 
cessively high prices. 

“The Salt Lake City station has devised 
novel methods of treating certain 


low- 
grade and complex ores of lead and zinc. 


These methods show a large saving of 
metal over methods hitherto employ ed, and 
have made available ores that other meth- 
ods could not treat profitably. 

“The Seattle station is busy with the 
beneficiation of the low-grade ores of the 
Northwest, and the mining and utilization 


of the coals of the Pacific States; the Tuc- 
son station is working on the beneficia- 
tion of low-grade copper ores; and the 
Berkeley station has shown how losses 
may be reduced at quicksilver plants and 
how methods at those plants can be 


improved. 
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“In the conduct of these investigations 
the bureau seeks and is obtaining the co- 
operation of the mine operators. At more 
than a dozen mills in the West engineers 
from the stations are working directly 
with the mill men on various problems, 


and the results they already have ob- 
tained more than warrant the existence 
of the stations. Success in solving one 


problem may easily be worth millions to 
the country. Mining men are using these 
stations more and more freely as they 
realize that the Government maintains 
these stations to help them, and that the 
difficulties of the operators, both large and 
small, will receive sympathetic considera- 
tion and such aid as the stations can give.” 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained 
free of charge by addressing the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


COPPER LEADS PRODUCTION 
DECLINE OF METALS IN ARIZONA 


The output of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc from mines in Arizona in 1919, 
according to the estimate of Victor C. 
Heikes, of the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, had a 
total value of about $108,707,000, a decrease 
of $93,427,880. 

Thre was a decrease in both the quantity 
and value of all these metals, but the largest 
decrease was that in copper. During the 
first part of the year, there was a marked 
curtailment of output, and in the Verde 
district, labor troubles closed the mines for 
nearly four months. During the last three 
months of the year many of the large 
companies again curtailed production as 
a result of market conditions. 

The production of gold from mines in 
Arizona decreased from $5,435,027 in 1918 to 
about $4,231,000 in 1919. This decrease, 
which amounted to $1,204,000, was a result 
of the general curtailment in the produc- 
tion of copper ore. More than half the 
output of gold from Arizona came from 
the gold ores of the San Francisco dis- 
trict of Mohave County, though there was 
a decrease from this source as well as 
from the copper ores. The United East- 
ern Co. remained the largest producer of 
gold in the state, and the Tom Reed Co. 
continued its large output. The Copper 
Chief mine, in the Verde district, and the 
Gold Road mine, at Oatman, were idle. 

The mine output of silver decreased from 
6,686,152 ounces in 1918 to about 4,927,000 
ounces in 1919. In spite of the increase 
in the price of silver the value of the out- 
put decreased from $6,686,152 to about 
$5.479,800. 

The largest producers of silver were the 
Calumet & Arizona, Copper Queen, United 
Verde, Magma, and United Verde Exten- 
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sion mines. Besides the copper mines, the 
largest producers of silver were the Bunker 
Hill mine at Tombstone and the Common- 
wealth mine at Pearce. 

The mine output of copper decreased 
from 764,855,874 pounds in 1918 to about 
522,000,000 in 1919, a decrease of nearly 32 
per cent. The value of the output de- 
creased from $188,919,401 in 1918 to about 
$98,296,000 ‘in 1919, and the average price 
of copper decreased from 24.7 cents to 
about 18.83 cents a pound. There was a 
decrease in the output of each of the smelt- 
ing plants in the state, except the United 
Verde Extension smelter at Verde. At 
Miami the output of the International plant 
was close to the record of 1918. The Shan- 
non smelter at Clifton was closed in Jan- 
uary, and the plant at Sasco was closed 
early in the year. At Ajo the New Cornelia 
Copper Co. continued the leaching of cop- 
per ore, but its output was reduced about 
20 per cent. In the Warren district de- 
velopment work opened extensive ore 
bodies on the Denn Arizona ground and 
on leases on Copper Queen ground. 

The mine production of lead in Arizona 
decreased from 12,503,689 pounds in 1918 
to about 10,000,000 pounds in 1919. The 
value of the output decreased from $887,- 
762, to about $575,000. Large shipments of 
lead were made from the Shattuck mine, 
in the Warren district, in spite of the de- 
lay caused by a fire on the 800-foot level 


in March. In Pinal County the property 
of the Ray Silver-Lead Co. produced con- 
siderable lead ore, though less than in 
1918. 


The output of recoverable zinc decreased 


from 2,269,643 pounds in 1918 to about 
$1,717,000 pounds in 1919. The value de- 
creased from $206,538 to about $125,700. 


The Arizona Hillside Mining Co., 
pai County, 
ducer. 

Dividends from Arizona mining companies 
during the first eleven months of 1919 
amounted to about $19,841,000, exclusive of 
those of the Phelps Dodge Corporation, 
which also operates mines in Mexico and 
New Mexico. Including the dividends of 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation the total 
was nearly $26,816,000. The companies that 
paid dividends were the Miami, Inspiration, 
Iron Cap, Shattuck, United Eastern, United 
Verde, United Verde Extension, ‘Arizona 
Copper, Calumet & Arizona, Magma, Ray 
Consolidated, Arizona Binghampton, and 
the Phelps Dodge Corporation. 


: in Yava- 
was the only important pro- 


May Check Coin Hoarding 


Great Britain has taken steps to make it 
a statutory offense to hoard British silver 
coins, to buy or sell them above their face 
value and to melt or break up the silver 
currency. Export of British silver coin 


is already prohibited—Bureau of Mines. 
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CONSERVATION OF TIMBER NECESSARY 
TO PROFITABLE MINING 


By Kurt C. Bartu 


The mining industry evidently still lacks 
proper appreciation of the very important part 
which timber plays in the production of ores 
and coal. In spite of strenuous efforts to 
awaken those responsible to the necessity of 
reducing the very costly waste caused by pre- 
ventable decay of structural timber, the cor- 
respondence in the mining press indicates a 
woeful lack of knowledge of the fundamental 
factors involved. 


REDUCTION IN MAINTENANCE IMPERATIVE 


In a July issue of a coal journal a mine 
superintendent complains of the “growing 
scarcity of timber in central Pennsylvania.” 
Ten years, and more, ago government repre- 
sentatives plead with the operators in that 
particular territory to take steps to conserve 
their timber supply, and to increase-its service- 
ability by reducing the destruction wrought 
by decay. The same correspondent suggests 
costly steel and concrete construction of a 
quasi permanent character as_ inevitable. 
Undoubtedly this is a solution, but it is the 
kind that seemingly occurs to the average mine 
operator because he has not been schooled to 
rigid econmy. The problem in mine con- 
struction is not permanency regardless of 
cost, rather it is how to reduce maintenance to 
the absolute minimum in order to decrease the 
cost of production sufficiently to earn a reason- 
able profit. The consumer cannot, and will not 
continue to pay for waste and inefficiency. In 
this respect wood preservation, to be more 
explicit, creosoting of timber, is a means of 
obtaining a considerable saving in maintenance 
expenditures. 


A COMMON OCCURRENCE 


About a year ago a survey was made to 
determine the most economical construction 
for lining an upcast shaft of an iron mine. 
Conditions were most favorable to the develop- 
ment of decay in timber; in fact untreated 
mixed oak and fir would not give over four 
years service. Four types of lining were under 
consideration, (a) reinforced concrete, (b) 
steel frame and concrete lath, (c) steel frame 
and creosoted wood lath, (d) all creosoted 
wood. The controlling factor was a maximum 
period of mechanical usefulness of fifteen 
years. The combination of steel frame and 
creosoted wood lath indicated the lowest 
annual cost, 7. proved to be the most eco- 
nomical, and was consequently recommended by 
the consulting engineer. Nevertheless, the 
next to the most costly construction was 
decided upon. Probably the operators were 
influenced by the exceptional prosperity en- 
joyed at that time. [ooking into the future, 


such practice may increase the cost of pro- 
duction over that of more economically 
operated properties just enough to prove dis- 
astrous. 


SPECIES OF WOOD USED IN MINES 


Another correspondent in a recent issue of 
a mining paper remarks that spruce, hickory 
and maple are desirable but rot too quickly; 
also that “white” spruce, cottonwood, balsam, 
poplar, ete. are of no value having less 
strength and subject to destruction by decay 
within one year when employed underground. 
The former species will give very economical 
service when properly creosoted, ‘and likewise 
will the latter, if treated, be useful and give 
long service where great strength is not re- 
quired. It is also remarked that oak has been 


in place in shafts for 30 years without showing 
signs of decay. Under other conditions 


oak has been known to rot and require re- 
placement in from 4 to 6 years. These exper- 
iences are all true and can be verified, as well 
as denied by voluminous data based on actual 
experience. 

Although it may seem to be a subject highly 
confused by contradictory evidence, that is 
not the- case, as the conditions favorable 
or unfavorable to decay vary with each shaft, 
stope and working. It is, therefore, necessary 
to apply the principles of timber utilization and 
preservation to each property individually, and 
in conformity to the existing conditions regard- 
less, to a considerable degree, of experiences 
with other locations. 


SELECTION OF TIMBER 


The selection of timber for underground 
uses should be controlled by: (1) its strength as 
compared with the load to be carried; (2) its 
suitability with regard to size, availability and 
cost, and, (3) its susceptibility to treatment, 
that is, absorption of creosote oil. Durability 
need be given consideration only with regard 
to the natural life for situations where that is 
equal to, or greater than the mechanical life, 
and where treatment would not be warranted. In 
all other instances creosoting will equalize the 
natural and mechanical life, that is, increase 
the period of service rendered by the respective 
timber equal to the period of mechanical use- 
fulness. In other words, red oak, and other 
mixed oaks, gum, beech, maple, hickory, pine 
(including southern yellow and loblolly, wes- 
tern yellow and white, northern white, norway, 
etc.) hemlock, balsam, fir, spruce, and numer- 
ous other species, when properly creosoted 
will often give twice, and in some cases thrice 
the service they do untreated, either under- 
ground or in surface structures. The object of 
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wood preservation is to make useful the 
so-called non-durable species of wood. 

DETERMINING ADVISABILITY OF TREATMENT 

The first siep is to ascertain the average 
life untreated of the species selected, and the 
possible period of mechanical usefulness, under 
the conditions existing and liable to develop 
in the particular mine under consideration. If 
there is a difference then creosoting is advis- 
able. The method of treatment is_ largely 
controlled by the investment permissable, that 
is the percentage of increased life necessary 
to equal the mechanical hfe must determine 
whether the preservative treatment shall be of 
a temporary or permanent nature. If, for in- 
stance, the average natural life untreated is 
four years, and the working in which the 
timker is to be placed, has a period of useful- 
ness of only five years, then the mechanical life 
of the timber would be five years and the 
increased life desired one year. The cost of 
treatment must be low enongh to show a prof- 
it, and the method need not be of greater 
efficiency than required to obtain one year’s 
increased life of the timber. The annual cost 
of creosoted timber must be sufficiently less 
than the annual cost of untreated timber, 
under equal conditions, to warrant the cost and 
trouble of treatment. With regard to mine 
construction, both underground and surface, 
this difference, or saving very often equals 100 
per cent. 


OBTAINING BEST RESULTS FROM CREOSOTING 


The best results are obtained when wood 
preservation is adopted as a policy and care- 
fully worked out to conform to the conditions 
encountered in each property. This does not 
always require an individual engineering sur- 
vey, but it should not be undertaken without 
the advice of experts. It is true that these 
are difficult to find. There are very few inde- 
pendent engineers devoting their time to wood 
preservation, which has made it necessary for 
the manufacturer of creosote oil to offer tech- 
nical service to assist prospective consumers of 
wood preservatives in finding the proper solu- 
tion of these problems related to this subject, 
and thus creating a market where the use of 
creosote is justified. 

The preparatory steps are the most impor- 
tant and must be given the greatest attention. 
The entire procedure is divided into prepara- 
tion of the timber for creosoting, and the 
treatment, viz: 

(1) Conditioning; including grading, peel- 
ing, seasoning, inspection. 

(2) Manufacturing; framing, boring of all 
bolt holes, cutting of tenons and mortises, and 
otherwise preparing for placing. 

(3) Treatment; requiring rigid adherence 
to recommendations for application of method 
selected, and such standard specifications for 
procedure and preservative as apply. 

(4) Handling the treated timber to insure 
protection of creosoted surfaces from abrasion 
Where that occurs, or additional 


or injury. 
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Creosoteo Woop Brock 40 Years Service 


framing and drilling of holes is necessary, two 
brush paint coats of creosote oil should be 
applied to all surfaces where untreated wood is 
exposed. 


CHANGES IN TIMBER POLICY REQUIRED 


The first two conditions necessarily require 
a complete ch: inge in the timber purchasing 
methods usually in vogue. Green timber can- 
not be successfully creosoted by the methods 
generally available to mines, namely, non- 
pressure treatments. That means a survey must 
be made of the available local supply and its 
usefulness. Orders must be placed early 
enough to permit cutting, and seasoning for 
an average of six months before it is ready 
to creosote. Lumber purchased from distant 
markets must be received so that it may be 
piled in yards and seasoned for an average of 
three months before treatment. In other 
words, instead of cutting the timber out of the 
woods one day and using it the next, timber 
requirements must be anticipated from six 
months to a year. 

It is natural for the custom-ridden to res- 
pond that it is impossible to meet these require- 
ments. The contrary has been demonstrated. 
Further, whether the timber is creosoted or 
not the policy outlined would save the average 
mine more than enough to warrant over- 
coming the largely imaginary difficulties. Sea- 
soned timber will alw ays give the best service. 

Timber should be peeled immediately after 
cutting, and not lay with the bark on for months 
until insects have made themselves comfortably 
at home underneath, and commenced their 
destructive activities. After peeling, the timber 
should be piled on high ground, on skids at 
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least twelve inches above the ground, and in 
such a manner that air can freely circulate 
about each stick. Oak and similar hardwoods 
can be given protection against severe check- 
ing while seasoning by applying  coal-tar 
pitch or some viscous tar paint (roof coating) 
to the ends. 


STANDARD PRESERVATIVE TREATMENTS 


The standard processes of treatment are 
divided into two groups. Group A. Pressure 
Processes include: (1) Full cell treatments; 
that is, impregnation of timber to a predeter- 
minated extent, leaving the wood cells full of 
preservative, applied in retorts or cylinders 
under artificial pressure, with (a) creosote oil, 
(b) zine chloride, (c) solution of zine chloride 
and creosote. (2) Empty cell treatments; that 
is, impregnation of timber to a predetermined 
extent, in retorts or cylinders under high arti- 
ficial pressure, and removal of the surplus pre- 
servative, leaving the wood cell-walls coated 
and the cells more or less empty. 

Group B. Non-pressure processes include: 
(1) The open tank process; that is, the impreg- 
nation of timber in open tanks, or vats, under 
atmospheric pressure only, by complete submer- 
sion for varying periods in alternate hot and 


cold (or cooling) baths of refined coal tar creo- 


sote oil. (2) Surface treatments ; that is, several 
successive applications of refined coal-tar creo- 
sote oil to timber at points of contact, or over 
the entire surfaces by (a) brush treatments— 
two or more paint coats; (b) properly designed 
spraying machines; (c) dipping or short im- 
mersions in the heated creosote. 

A further grouping will divide all treat- 
ments into two classes: (1) Impregnation 
processes, including both pressure and non- 
pressure methods by which an adequate pene- 
tration of the preservative is obtained. (2) 
Surface treatments, the purpose of which is to 
retard decay at certain points exposed to a 
greater degree than are other portions. 

Each method of treatment enumerated has 


definite limitations and advantages, and the 


selection of one must depend strictly upon 


meeting the requirements of the case in hand 
as may be indicated by an analysis of the gov- 
erning conditions. 

Sawed timbers which when in service are 
exposed to severe mechanical wear must be 
impregnated with the preservative to an ade- 
quate depth in order to present an unbroken 
barrier to attack by fungous growths should 
abrasions and ordinary checks occur. 

Round timbers, having an ordinary sap ring, 
when properly seasoned, can usually be satis- 
factorily treated by the open tank process, as 
the sap wood of practically all commercial 
species is readily impregnated. 

Impregnation processes are always advis- 
able when the maximum increase in the natural 
life of structural wood is desired, and in every 
instance where non-durable species of wood 
are employed. Timber surface structures in 
which durable grades are employed should 
be given at least a surface treatment at points 
of contact during construction. 


PRESERVATIVE 


During nearly four-score years of actual 
experience in this country it has been conclu- 
sively demonstrated that coal-tar creosote oil 
is the most efficient wood preservative. There 
is no record of the failure of properly creo- 
soted wood. Recognition is not denied mineral 
salts, such as zinc chloride, for these also are 
undoubtedly very effective in protecting wood 
from decay under certain favorable conditions. 
\s far as mine construction is concerned 
available service records dictate the choice of 
coal-tar creosote oil. 

The grade of creosote to be recommended 
depends upon the process used. For pressure 
treatments standard specifications exist con- 
trolling procedure and the preservative. These 
are obtainable by referring to the proceedings 
of the American Wood Preservers Association. 
For non-pressure treatments, which, as pre- 
viously indicated, are most suitable to the 
conditions of most mines, there also exists a 
standard, namely, pure refined coal-tar creo- 
sote oil conforming to the specification adopted 
and issued by the U. S. Shipping board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation in 1917 (G-174-A-1). 
Briefly, refined creosote is necessary for the 
Open Tank Process and Surface Treatments 
as the grades suitable for Pressure Processes 
present physical obstacles, because of solidi- 
fication of crystals and evaporation, causing 
considerable trouble as well as actual loss. Re- 
fined coal-tar creosote oil has simply been made 
physically fit for the purpose. The existence 
of this standard permits purchase on specifi- 
cation, or from reputable manufacturers 
whose trade-mark guarantees a uniform pro- 
duct conforming to the specification referred 
to. It is very important that the consumer be 
convinced that the preservative he is using 
conforms to this standard, otherwise he has 
little, if any assurance that the result will be 
as expected. 
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WOOD PRESERVATION OF INCREASING IMPORTANCE 

Conditions affecting production costs, and 
profits are not as favorable now, nor will they 
be in the future as they have been in the past. 
Conservation in every industry,-of all materials 
and resources is the paramount need, which in 
the final analysis, and in the practical applica- 
tion, simply means conservation of human 
energy, because it costs money, that is, elimina- 
tion of all waste labor; conservation of mater- 
ials, because they also cost money, and their 
waste increases the overhead expense, hence 
the cost of production, and in equal propor- 
tion reduces the margin of profit. Therefore 
the protection of structural wood from decay 
by properly creosoting, because it does these 
things, is, to the extent that it accomplishes a 
net saving in the cost of production, the means 
of continuing the profitableness of mining. 


LOWER PRICES CAUSE FALL 
IN MONTANA’S METAL OUTPUT 

The value of the gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc mined in Montana in 1919, 
according to the estimate of C. N. Gerry, 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior, was more than 
$66,307,000, a decrease of about $55,098,000, 
as compared with the value for 1918. All 
the metals but lead showed a decided de- 
crease. On account of the low prices for 
copper, lead, and zinc, the mines at Butte, 
soon aiter the first of the year, reduced 
their output*to about 60 per cent of the 
normal. Production from the mines was 
not seriously affected by strikes, though 
there was some labor trouble in February. 

The value of the gold output fell from 
$3,104,764 in 1918 to about $2,272,000 in 1919, 
a decrease of nearly 27 per cent. The 
main decrease was the output of gold de- 
rived from copper ores; there were slight 
decreases of gold derived from iron ore, 
siliceous ore, and from dredging. The 
Barnes King Mining Co., operating in Fer- 
gus and Lewis and Clark Counties, pro- 
duced the most gold from siliceous ores 
the Southern Cross mine, in Deer Lodge 
County, produced much less gold. 

The mine output of silver decreased from 
16,797,479 ounces in 1918 to about 13,218,000 
ounces in 1919, and the value of the output 
decreased from $16,797,479 to about $14,- 
708,000. In 1918 and 1919 Montana was the 
leading silver producer of the United 
States. In 1919, in past years, most of this 
silver came from copper ores, but a large 
part of the increase consisted of residues 
from zinc ores, both those smelted in the 
East and those treated in the electrolytic 
plant at Great Falls, Mont. The principal 
producers of silver were the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte & Superior, Elm 
Orlu, North Butte, East Butte, Davis 
Daly, Butte Reduction Works _ tailing 
dump, and the Granite-Bimetallic mine, at 
Philipsburg. 
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The output of copper decreased from 
323,174,850 pounds in 1918 to about 180,246,- 
000 pounds in 1919. This represents a de- 
crease of 142,928,000 pounds in quantity and 
$45,884,000 in value. The average monthly 
production of the smelting plants of the 
Anaconda Copper Co., at Great Falls and 
Anaconda, according to published state- 
ments, was nearly 13,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per, as against 24,500,000 pounds in 1918. 
The Pittsmont plant of the East Butte 
Co. produced more than 1,500,000 pounds 
a month, instead of 2,000,000 pounds, as in 
1918. In addition to the mines of the Ana- 
conda and East Butte companies, the 
North Butte, Davis Daly, Butte Reduction 


Works dump, Butte Ramsdall, Elm Orlu, 


Butte Duluth, Butte & Superior, Tuolumne, 
and Bullwhacker produced considerable 
copper. 

The mine production of lead increased 
from 37,135,875 pounds in 1918 to about 42,- 
103,000 pounds in 1919, but the value of the 
output decreased from $2,636,647 to about 
$2,411,737. A large part of the lead was 
obtained from the lead-zine ores of the 
Butte district. The Snow Storm mine, at 
Troy, Lincoln County, and the Angelica 
mine, in Jefferson County, were also nota- 
ble contributors. By-products from the 
electrolytic zinc plant at Great Falls have 
added greatly to the totals of both silver 
and lead. The lead smelter of the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., at East 
Helena, was active on ores and concen- 
trates, most of them shipped from Idaho 
and Montana. 

The output of recoverable zine in Mon- 
tana decreased from 209,258,148 pounds in 
1918 to about 176,432,000 pounds in 1919, 
The value of the output decreased from 
$19,042,491 to about $12,915,000. The prin- 
cipal zinc producers of Montana were the 
Butte & Superior, Anaconda, Elm Orlu, 
and Butte Copper & Zinc mines. Smaller 
producers were the Snow Storm mine, in 
Lincoln County; the Davis Daly, at Butte; 
and the Montana Consolidated, in Jeffer- 
son County. Most of the zine concen- 
trate was smelted in the East, but zinc 
ore from the mines of the Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. was concentrated at Ana- 
conda and the concentrates were leached 
at Great Falls. The electrolytic plant was 
active during 1919, but the output was less 
than that of 1918, when much custom ma- 
terial was treated. 


Crude Oil Increase 


In the first nine months of 1918, there 
were 242,417,070 barrels of crude oil run 
to the stills as compared to 263,195,814 bar- 
rels run during the corresponding period of 
1919, an increase of 20,778,744 barrels, or 
approximately 9 per cent—Bureau of 
Mines. 
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LIMITED EXPORTS OF COAL 
NOW ARE BEING ALLOWED 


Walker D. Hines, Director General of 
Railroads, on December 29, authorized the 
following: 

In the two weeks which have passed 
since the bituminous coal miners returned 
to work generally, production has increased 
regularly. This has afforded a great meas- 
ure of relief in those consuming sections 
customarily supplied by miners in the cen- 
tral competitive field and in the Southwest 
and in which sections consumers’ stocks 
have been much depleted. Indicative of 
the better condition of such stocks is the 
fact that many of those consumers who 
were eager during the strike to obtain 
coal from the fields which had continued 
to produce in the East, have refused now 


to take such coal which the railroads moved 
west during the strike to protect such 
consumers the additional freight rate from 
the East naturally entering into the price 
ot the coal. 

It is necessary under these circumstances 
that productions of the eastern fields be 
again turned into usual channels and usual 
markets, and among the latter is the over- 
seas export market. Otherwise, a serious 
congestion of coal loads will inevitably 
develop on the railroads. 

After careful consideration of the entire 
situation, it has been deemed advisable to 
permit restricted resumption of overseas 
export movement of bituminous coal. In- 
structions have already been issued for 
such movement through the ports of 
Hampton Roads and Baltimore in an 
amount equal to about 50 per cent of the 
export tonnage handled through those ports 
in the month of October. Similar arrange- 
ments will be made at other ports as 
soon as the necessary details now under 
way can be perfected. At each port, how- 
ever, the export dumping will be only al- 
lowed upon a restricted basis, the restric- 
tions being made effective by railroad em- 
bargoes against the movement of coal to 
tidewater ports for export, and the issue of 
permits by the railroads under the control 
of the regional directors authorizing the 
movement of specific coal against such 
embargoes. 

During the past two weeks, while pro- 
duction has been on the increase special 
provisions have been made for the export 
of coal to Cuba, necessary there for sugar 
production ultimately to be moved to this 
country. In addition, a few other cargoes 
have been permitted by the Central Coal 
Committee, acting in conjunction with the 
representatives of the destination coun- 
tries concerned, in order to take care of 
vital necessities among our allies, and also 
of foreign consumers whose output was 
contracted to be shipped to the United 
States. 


Kerosene Production Increases 


The production of kerosene during 1919 
was 26 per cent larger than the production 
of 1918, due to the demand of foreign 
countries that were unable, during the war, 
to obtain their supply of this commodity. 
Our exports of kerosene reflect the release 
of tanker tonnage, since the armistice was 
signed, and increased 97 per cent over the 
exports of 1918; shipments to our insular 
possessions (Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico 
and the Philippine Islands) were 43 per 
cent larger than the year before; domestic 
consumption remained about the same. 
Stocks of kerosene have decreased about 
29 per cent since September, 1918—Bureau 
of Mines. 
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SILVER AND GOLD IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


SILVER IMPORTS INTO AND EXPORTS FROM THE 


Unitep STATES. 


Imports 
from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 20, 


DISTRIBUTED BY COUNTRIES. 


Exports 
from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 20, 

1919 
$684,713 
17,438 
6,588,197 
2,094,084 
1,219,430 
1,950 
228 
194,526 
172,203 
15,635,386 
7,829,741 


5,900 
201,100 


10,328 


2,300 
161 


150,000 
3,867 
1 638 
2,000 
3,193 
5,063 


850,000 
70,108,537 


109,180,718 
10,088,429 


3,946,453 
52,759 


17,777 


1919 
$1,797 
64,296 
2,400 
Netherlands......... 
Portug: 
Switzerland......... 
United 

England. . eee 61,746 
British Honduras... . 269,276 
6,836,116 
163,665 
Guatemala. 
Honduras... 2,621,645 
764,119 
Panama. . 89,273 
Salvador... 901,183 
61,133,673 
Newfoundle and. 11 
4,639 
37 
Other British West In- 

1,549 
82,837 
Virgin Islands (U. S.) 1,105 
Dominican Republic... 
Dutch West Indies. . . 300 
Argentina........... 64,433 
132,785 
2,155 
Chile. 1,927,324 
265,708 
13,670 
British Guiana....... 121 
Dutch Guiana....... 265 
Venezuela........... 1,178 
Chosen (Korea)...... 3,328 
British India........ 
Dutch East Indies... 1,773,584 
20,000 
Japan. . 
Russia ( Asia). 
New Zealand........ 1,566 
Philippine Islands... . 12,327 
British West Africa.. . ces 
British South Africa. . 76,822 
Portuguese Africa... . 68,698 

$85,899,323 


$231,119,379 


GOLD IMPORTS INTO AND EXPORTS 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


Unitep STATEs. 


Imports 
from Jan. 1 
to Dec. 20, 


FROM THE 


COUNTRIES. 


Exports 


from Jan. 1 


to Dec. 20, 


1919 1919 

Belgium $831,002 $31,900 
Denmark 2,002,666 
France. . 4,152,533 
Greece. . 95,000 
Italy 412,050 
Netherlands. . 15,000 
Spain. 29,778,000 
Sweden... 661 
Switzerland...... 67,570 
United Kingdom— 

England....... 4,055,739 2,088,974 
British Honduras. . . . 12,000 
Canada....... . 44,096,951 5,557,953 
616,583 
Guatemala... 8,267 
Honduras... 258,255 21,300 
Nicaragua..... paces, 16,500 
Panama.... ate 3,401 1,390,000 
Salvador.... 1,138,637 3,114,020 
Mexico 4,361,596 9,582,117 
Newfoundland. ...... 61 
Jamaic a. 1,947 
Trinidad. 18,838 7,940 
Cuba. . 9,593 
Virgin Isk ands (U. S.) 525 
Dominican Republic. . Bei 25,000 
Dutch West Indies. .. 5,200 oh 
Argentina. . Pa 102,721 54,110,000 
Bolivia...... ore 2,582 2,500,000 
26,200 525,000 

Colombia. . 556,572 5,238,620 
Ecuador...... 379,911 
British Guiana.. 139,159 5,005 
Dutch Guiana....... 20,144 19,795 
Peru................ 792.983 3,383,369 
Uruguay. 8,105,000 
Venezuela........... 381,486 11,552,220 
Chosen (Korea)...... 1,714 ad 
British India......... 31,843,913 
Straits Settlement.... kes 2,439,667 
Dutch East Indies.... 3,851,075 7,365,111 
Hongkong... 10,057,550 37,649,001 
Russia (Asia)........ 23,000 
New Zealand....... 1,354,578 Bi 
Philippine Islands. . 581,924 102,500 
British South Africa. 8,150 ie 
British East Africa. . . 240 
Portuguese Africa. ... 619,296 

Total.............$75,944,753 $354,668,140 
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Silver Exports 


During 10-day 
period ending During month 
December 20, ending Decem- 


1919 ber 20, 1919 
ore $192,560 $3,327,995 
China.......... 3,486,566 21,379,874 
Hongkong...... 164,874 3,078,516 
All other....... 161,964 1,838,220 

Total.... $4,005,964 $29,624,605 
Gold Exports 
During 10-day 
period ending During month 
December 20, ending Decem- 

1919 ber 20, 1919 
Argentine.... $100,000 $18,750,000 
China.... 2,671,965 2,872,092 
Hongkong 1,581,540 4,204,795 

1,500,000 9,517,079 
508,000 1,708,000 
All other....... 1,983,919 6,701,779 


$8,605,424 $47,967,525 


Montana Dividends 


The dividends paid by Montana com- 
panies for the first eleven months of 1919 
amounted to about $10,590,600. The prin- 
cipal dividend payers were the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. and the Barnes King 
Mining Co. 


South Dakota Mining in 1919 


Preliminary estimates, made by Charles 
W. Henderson, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the Interior, 
indicate that gold mines in South Dakota 
produced $5,391,000 in 1919, as compared 
with $6,565,337 in 1918, and 114,000 ounces 
of silver, as compared with 159,202 ounces 
in 1918. The ores shipped to smelters con- 
tained only nominal quantities of lead and 
copper. 

At the end of 1918 the Homestake mines 
and mills were operated at only 77 per cent 
capacity. Shortage of labor continued 
during the year 1919, but production began 
to increase in April. Production continued 
steadily until September 25, when a fire 
was discovered on the 800-foot level. Later 
this fire reached the 700-foot level, and it 
was found necessary to flood the mine to 
the 600-foot level. 

While the mine was flooded—during Oc- 
tober and November—the operations at 
the mines and mill were necessarily cur- 
tailed, but they were resumed Decmbr 1. 


The Mogul mill was closed during the latter 


part of the year, and the Trojan mill was 
the only one that was operated without 
interruption. These three companies were 
the only large operators in 1919. 


LAYS RAILROAD PLAN 
BEFORE THE CONFEREES 


Corporations managed in the public in- 
terest, to succeed the present corporations 
carried on to earn profits for the owners, 
are a central feature of a new plan for 
settling the railway problem published in 
a recent issue of Engineering News-Record 
and laid before the Congressional conferees 
by Charles Whiting Baker, consulting edi- 
tor, the author of the plan. 

Under this plan the present railway 
corporations would be reorganized as fed- 
eral corporations for efficient public service 
and would be conducted by directors rep- 
resenting the public, the railway opera- 
tives and the stockholders. These directors 
would be selected for their ability and ex- 
perience in the transportation business. 
Rates would be so adjusted as to yield 
a reasonable surplus after paying operat- 
ing expenses and a fixed return on the 
capital invested. A portion of this sur- 
plus would be used to pay a profit-sharing 
dividend to the officers and employees on 
the road earning the surplus to stimulate 
efficient service. The remainder would be 
available for use as additional railway 
capital or to pay off maturing bond issues, 
so that the capital invested in railways 
on which a return must be paid would be 
gradually reduced. 

Mr. Baker urges that directors chosen in 
the manner proposed would be more com- 
petent than directors named by the finan- 
cial interests which now control the rail- 
ways and that the defrauding of railway 
investors for the enrichment of the finan- 
ciers in control of a property would be 
ended. 

In a searching analysis of the present 
situation of the railways, Mr. Baker shows 
that government operation of the rail- 
ways during the past two years has been 
less of a failure than is generally sup- 
posed; but such success as it has had has 
been chiefly due to its use of the operating 
organizations which had been created un- 
der company control. We have had no 
real trial of government ownership under 
such conditions as would exist if 
accepted as a permanent policy. 

We cannot go back to the conditions of 
a quarter century ago; unregulated ex- 
ploitation of the public by the railway com- 
panies will never again be tolerated. It 
has become impossible to finance privately 
owned railway corporations while they are 
under public regulation to the extent now 
necessary. The only alternative, therefore, 
to outright government ownership and op- 
eration, with all its inevitable inefficiency 
and waste, is the establishment of public 
corporations for railway operation on the 
general plan here proposed. 
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California Metal Production in 1919 


The output of gold, silver, copper, lead 
and zinc from metal mines in California 
in 1919 was valued at $23,124,045, as com- 
pared with $31,187,897 in 1918, according to 
preliminary figures compiled by Charles G. 


Yale, of the San Francisco office of the 
United States Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. This is a decrease 


of $8,063,762, or 26 per cent. 
The mine output of gold 

in 1918 was $16,528,953. The 
1919 indicates a production of $17,320,250, 
which is about $791,300 more than in 1918. 
Although the conditions for gold mining 
continue to be unfavorable, some such in- 
crease as this was to be expected in view 
of the fact that the decrease in the gold 
output in 1918, as compared with 1917, was 
abnormally large. The decrease in 1918 
was $3,558,551, the largest in many years, 
so the increase for 1919 merely shows that 
mining California has begun to readjust 
itself to the present general conditions, and 
in a few years the gold mines of the state 


for the state 
estimate for 


will no doubt be able again to produce 
their average normal annua! ouiput of 
about $20,000,000. 

One very good indication of this read- 
justment is that the Mother Lode mines, 
which produce most of the gold-bearing 
ore, though still making a smaller output 


than usual, are materially raising the aver- 
age value of the ore per ton. Moreover, 
some of these mines are finding in the 
lower levels a better grade of ore than 
was found in levels 1,000 feet or more 
above. The gold mine with the deepest 
vertical shaft in the state and in the United 
States is now extracting from the 4,050- 
foot level ore of much higher average value 
than any other ore found for several years, 
a fact that is encouraging to all the gold 
miners in the Mother Lode counties and 
that is inducing them to sink deeper 
workings. 

The labor conditions in the gold mines 
of the state, though still unfavorable, were 
improved somewhat in 1919, as compared 
with 1918—that is, more skilled labor was 
available or the mines were worked on 
more nearly full time. The employers com- 
plain, however, that labor is far more in- 
efficient now than in normal times, the 
employes apparently having generally de- 
termined to “slack up”—to perform 
than an honest day’s work—particularly 
those working in the deep mines. 


less 


Idaho Dividends 


The dividends paid by Idaho mining 
companies for eleven months of 1919 
amounted to about $2,000,000. 
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NEW REGULATIONS FOR 
IMPORTS OF DYESTUFFS 


The War Trade Board Section of the 
Department of State announces that effec- 
tive December 19, 1919, and until further 
notice, no licenses for the importation into 
the United States of dyestuffs derived di- 
rectly or indirectly from coal-tar prod- 
ucts, including crude and intermediate 
products, and all other articles described 
or enumerated in Paragraph 4, of War 
Trade Board Ruling 825, issued August 15, 
1919, which are of non-enemy origin, will 
be issued, except to satisfy the require- 
ments of the actual consumers thereof, for 
a period not exceeding six months from 
the date of the filing of the application. 

Accordingly, applications filed by actual 
consumers should be accompanied by an 
afidavit from such consumers stating that 
the commodities and the quantities thereof 
applied for are required to satisfy the 
said six months’ requirements and are not 
in excess thereof. Likewise, importers, 
jobbers, and all other persons desiring to 
import ‘dy es of non-enemy origin shall file 
with their applications affidavits signed by 
the ultimate consumers of the articles ap- 
plied for, stating that the commodities 
applied for are actually required for con- 
sumption during the six months’ period 
referred to above and that the quantities 
thereof are not in excess of the amount 
required by them for actual consumption 
during the same period. 


Graphite in Bavaria 

The Bavarian graphite industry is facing 
a serious crisis. The falling off of the 
metal trade since the end of the war has 
greatly lessened the demand for crucibles 
This, combined with an over-production 
and over-capitalization, and the competi- 
tion of the cheaper graphite from Mada- 
gascar and Ceylon, has caused a slump in 
the domestic industries—Bureau of Mines. 


Gold Miner’s Dilemma Increases 


The gold miner’s problem has recently 
been under consideration in South Africa, 
where the British government was ap- 
proached on the question of a subsidy for 
the gold producers; but this was refused 
on the ground that since gold is the stand- 


ard of value, no more can properly be 
paid for it than its value in currency. 
Later a request was made for permission 


to import some cheap colored | 
warmer latitudes 
the cost 
mines, 


labor from 
J in an endeavor to lower 
of production in the low-grade 


Due to the susceptibility of these 
natives to pneumonia when working in the 
mines, such action is at present prohibited 
by law.—Bureau of Mines. 
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NO IRREGULARITIES IN COPPER 
NEGOTIATIONS DECLARES GARRETT 


In criticizing the Graham report, which 
alleges various irregularities in the rela- 
tion of the copper producers and the War 
Department, Representative Garrett, of 
Tennessee, made some interesting remarks 
in the House of Representatives. Extracts 
from his remarks and of the questions 
asked him follow: 

The report makes this statement: 

“In the last case cited, that of the United 
Metals Selling Co., immense profits were 
made by the producers of copper by virtue 
of a combination of the low-priced copper 
producers, which combination was aided 
and encouraged by the Government, 
although in violation of the law of the 
land.” 

Here, gentlemen, are the facts: The 
United Metals Selling Co. is a corporation, 
formerly, I believe, chartered by the State 
of New York, but now under the laws of 
Delaware. Its business is the sale of 
metals. It acts as agents for the producers 
of zinc and copper and steel and pig iron, 
if | remember correctly, and the various 
classes of metals, and sells to the consumer 
for the producer. It has been in existence 
—it or one of its predecessors has been in 
existence—for a quarter of a century or 
more. There are about twenty such com- 
panies in the United States, this being, 1 
believe, the largest. Before we entered the 
war the demand for copper on the part of 
the nations of Europe was immense. 

They were taking practically all of our 
supply, save such as we retained for do- 
mestic and peace time manufacture here. 
And, by the way, we were practically the 
sole source of supply for the nations with 
whom we subsequently became associated 
in the conflict. 

When we entered into the war there was, 
of course, an immediate realization that the 
demand for copper for war purposes was to 
be tremendously increased, and there had 
to be certainty. There had to be uniform- 
ity. The Government of the United States, 
therefore, went to the people who knew 
something about copper and entered: into 
negotiations with them to see what could 
be supplied. The gentleman from Ne- 
braska [ Mr. Jefferis] made reference to 
the Government entering into a contract 
with the American Can Co. for cans. Of 
course they did. The Government needed 
cans wherever they could get them. Would 
the gentleman from Nebraska go to a shoe- 
maker's shop for a shave? Would the gen- 
tleman from Illinois go to a millinery store 
for a massage? The Government went 
where it had to go, to the men who knew 
how to obtain these things. And what 
happened? At the time we entered the war 
copper was selling at from 26 to 33 cents 


on the markets of the world. The first 
move that was made by this Government 
to obtain copper was made by Mr. Bernard 
M. Baruch. Even before we entered the 
war the Congress had appropriated for the 
purchase of a vast amount of copper. The 
Navy Department and the Army together 
needed 45,000,000 pounds of copper. Mr. 
Baruch went out to the copper men and 
brought about among them an agreement 
whereby different ones furnished to the 
Government of the United States 45,000,000 
pounds of copper at 162-3 cents a pound, 
being the average price extending over the 
previous 10 years of production, although 
the world price at that time was from 26 
to 33 cents a pound 

After that, with the price of copper still 
continuing to rise, it was realized that 
something must be done to stabilize prices 
and—what was even more important—to 
insure production. Those gentlemen on 
the Military Affairs Committee, who 
knew of the need, will acquiesce in that as 
a matter of course. 

And what occurred? In September, 
1917, after negotiations on the part of 
representatives of the Government with 
various copper producers and the agencies 
that were selling copper, such as the Stand- 
ard Co, and the United Metals Co. in par- 
ticular, a uniform price. was agreed upon 
at which the Government was to obtain 
its copper; to wit, 23% cents per pound. 
And in addition to that the laborers in the 
copper mines—who, where they are union- 
ized, have a contract, and have had for 
long years that they shall receive pay- 
ment on the basis of the price at which the 
producer sells the copper, what is called a 
sliding scale—were protected, that 
although the producer received only 23% 
cents a pound they received the wages 
based on the price at which copper was 
then selling upon the market, to wit, from 
26 cents up. 

That was in September, 1917. In July, 
1918, the price was raised to 26 or 26%4 
cents a pound f. o. b. New York, which is 
the basis of all these prices. That, course, 
was to meet the rising scale of prices due 
to the inflation which always comes with 
bond issues, and also to meet the increase 
in freight rates that went into effect on the 
first day of that month. 

That, gentlemen, in brief, is the story of 
copper; and I undertake to say to you now 
that if it had not been for this arrange- 
ment and those agreements, the price 
of copper would have been to us—with the 
demand all the time growing, and with us 
in competition with those countries with 
which we had become associated in the war 
—a sum which no man would now dare 
hazard a guess about, certainly not less 
than 35 or 40 cents a pound. And there 
was, in my opinion, no combination in- 
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volved in that arrangement which in any 
way was in violation of the law of the 
land, but upon the contrary the Public 
Treasury was protected, and every legiti- 
mate interest of the Government was care- 
fully guarded. 


Tuesday, December 16, 1919 


Mr. Garrett. Mr. Speaker, when I 
stopped yesterday afternoon I had spoken 
longer than I have for many years in the 
House of Representatives, and longer than 
I desired to. My only apology for con- 
tinuing today is the complex character of 
the matter which has been brought before 
the House for debate. I have sought, and 
shall continue to seek, to state the facts 
of the record, because it is upon the facts 
of the record that these matters must rest 
and that public judgment. should be 
formed—not upon the inferences and in- 
timations of the majority, nor the infer- 
ences and suggestions of the minority. I 
wish it were possible for every Member of 
the House to read the record. If judgment 
is to be asked, if executive and judicial 
propositions are to be thrust before the 
legislative branch of the Government and 
discussed before the country, then we 
should adapt ourselves to the requirements 
of the situation and read the facts. And 
upon that record of facts—all the record, 
not a page» here or a page there—the 
minority is content to stand here and be- 
fore the country. 

Yesterday afternoon I had just concluded 
a brief review of the organization under 
which the purchases of copper were made 
for the use of the Government. I omitted 
to say, and perhaps it will be of interest 
to the House to know, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States purchased dur- 
ing the war 670,000,000 pounds of copper 
This was in addition to the amount—I do 
not know how much that was, but it was 
immense, probably as much as the Govern- 
ment itself purchased—which was being 
purchased by those who had Government 
contracts for munitions of war, and also in 
addition to the tremendous amount—I do 
not know how much that was—which was 
being furnished to the allied powers in 
Europe. 

I think it is proper, and I think the 
House will be interested to some extent 
to take up now the facts of the disposition 
of the surplus which remained at the sign- 
ing of the armistice. With the signing of 
the armistice the copper market became 
completely and thoroughly demoralized. It 
was known, of course, that the Government 
had large quantities of raw copper, but just 
how much was not known. This condition 
of affairs in the copper market continued 
through November, December, and January, 
as I recall. It was not known what the 
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Government proposed to do with its sur- 
plus copper, whether it would hold it or 
whether it would be placed upon the 
market. Along in January or February, 
1919, if | remember correctly, there was 
presented to some branches of the Govern- 
ment a statement as to the condition. Bear 
in mind that the production of copper had 
by every incentive that the Government 
could properly hold before the producers 
been speeded up to the highest point dur- 
ing the period of the war. Every mime 
that could possibly be put into production 
had been opened to production. It was 
absolutely essential as a military necessity. 

The condition when the statement was 
presented was that there was something 
like a billion pounds of raw copper in the 
hands of the producers, in the smelters, 
and at various storage points. One hun- 
dred and seventy-five million dollars was 
tied up in this copper. The labor situation 
was completely demoralized. Working as 
they did upon the standard scale of prices, 
ii was impossible to determine what labor 
could be paid and should be paid under the 
agreements had with the mine owners. 
With this condition confronting the Gov- 
ernment and confronting the people of the 
country, steps were taken to clarify the 
situation. Representatives of the Govern- 
ment and copper men, producers, through 
the United Metals Selling Co. in particular, 
because that had been the company which 
had handled the copper purchased by this 
Government, while the Standard Co., I 
think it was, handled that which was sold 
to the allied countries, arranged confer- 
ences to see what could be done to relieve 
the situation. A number of conferences 
were held, numerous propositions were 
canvassed. Differences of opinion arose 
that were sharp and marked, but all of 
these negotiations finally culminated, about 
April 10, 1919, in a contract with the United 
Metals Selling Co. whereby that company 
bound itself to take from the Government, 
beginning in the month of April, 1919, and 
continuing if it should become necessary 
until the month of June, 1920, 5,000,000 
pounds of copper per month up until and 
including January, 1920, and _ 10,000,000 
pounds per month after January, 1920, up 
until and including June, 1920. Before it 
engaged in that contract the United Metals 
Selling Co. had the cooperation and assur- 
ance of the various copper producers whom 
it represented that these contracts would 
be carried out. This copper was to be 
taken at a certain price, and I read now 
from the contract itself: 

“The contract price for copper in usual 
commercial shapes, is hereby fixed at the 
monthly average New York price for elec- 
trolytic copper, quoted by the E ngineering 
and Mining Journal published in New 


York.” 
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That is the standard journal of the trade. 

Mr. Juul. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man be good enough to state the volume 
from which he quotes? 

Mr. Garrett. I am quoting from part 1 of 
serial 6, at page 56 of the hearings before 
the sub-committee, No. 5, and I read from 
the contract itself. There was another 
condition of this contract, slightly compli- 
cated, which I read: 

“Should the sales of copper owned or 
controlled by the purchaser and all pro- 
ducers of copper represented by it, in any 
one month during the months of April, 
1919, to January, 1920, both inclusive, ex- 
ceed 50,000,000 pounds, and during the 
months of February, 1920, to June, 1920, 
both inclusive, exceed 100,000,000 pounds, in 
such event the quantities specified in the 
above schedule shall be increased by an 
amount equal to 20 per cent of such excess.” 

In other words that meant, that if the 
United Metals Selling Co. and those pro- 
ducers whom it represented should sell in 
excess of 50,000,000 pounds of outside cop- 
per, not Government copper, there should 
be taken, in addition to the 5,000,000 
pounds that the Metals Selling Co. was 
absolutely obligated to take from the Gov- 
ernment, 20 per cent of the total amount 
sold, and that 20 per cent should be taken 
out of the Government’s supply. 

The effect of that was immediate. The 
market became certain and the Government 
received for its copper the prevailing average 
monthly prices as shown by the market reports. 
As to whether that was wise or not, of course 
the judgment of men may differ, but I should 
like to know what there is about it to justify 
any imputation of fraud. 

Another case has been referred to in the re- 
port, though not as yet upon the floor of the 
House; but, as I am anticipating that it is 
likely to be, perhaps I should say something 
concerning it. I do not wish to say much, 
partly for the same reason that I gave when I 
expressed myself in regard to the Standard 
Steel Car Co. settlement on yesterday. I refer 
now to the Jones & Laughlin contract, men- 
tioned in the majority report. This is a steel- 
manufacturing concern located in or near Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. It entered into a contract with the 
Government of the United States to construct 
300 modern coke ovens. The Government's 
interest in it was to procure toluol for use 
in the manufacture of high explosives and 
ammonium sulphate. The contract is in our 
record, and is quite lengthy, and differs from 
some ‘other contracts. Briefly, it may be stated 
that it was estimated, and this estimate was 
expressed in the face of the contract, that 
after these 300 ovens should have been com- 
pleted there would be produced 810,000 gallons 
of toluol per annum, and the Government 
bound itself to take the full amount of produc- 
tion, whatever it might be, at the price of 


$1.50 per gallon. I do not now remember the 
estimate as to the amount of ammonium sul- 
phate. These ovens had not been completed 
at the time the armistice was signed. The Gov- 
ernment sought a termination of the contract, 
and upon investigation it was found that it 
was so near completion that it appeared to be 
to the interest of the Government to let the 
company complete the ovens and settle upon 
the basis of the original contract, and accord- 
ingly this was done. A claim was filed before 
the Pittsburgh board of claims, and was there 
first passed upon. 

Along in February, 1919, a meeting was 
held in New York of representatives of the 
Government and of chemical men—TI believe 
some chemical experts were present—this meet- 
ing being called by the head or chief of the 
claims board of New York particularly to dis- 


cuss this toluol situation and to reach some 
conclusion as to how the many toluol con- 
tracts and claims should be settled. That 


meeting was attended by a representative of 
the Government by the name of Falk. 

I have forgotten for the moment the pre- 
cise position which he held, but I think he 
was a chief in the Ordnance Bureau of the 
Raw Materials Division throughout the war. 
He had been in private life a consulting en- 
gineer, as I now remember. He had made 
under his direction some time during the 
latter part of the war a table which is com- 
monly referred to as the Falk chart, and it 
was referred to in the order issued by the Claims 
Board Division of the War Department. This 
chart undertook to estimate the amount of 
probable production of toluol at given plants. 
There is testimony from a very respectable 
source,in my opinion, in our record to the 
effect that there were errors in this Falk chart, 
though he himself assumed full responsibility 
for the chart, although he did not personally 


prepare it, insisting that it was correct. The 
Pittsburgh claims board along in March, I 


think it must have been, or perhaps in April, 
1919, made an award making its recommenda- 
tion as to the amount that Jones & Laughlin 
should be paid on the cancellation of the con- 
tract. I think that award reached the bureau 
board here, and if I am in error I will thank 
the gentleman from Illinois to correct me, but 
before it was taken up for consideration by the 
bureau here the Pittsburgh claims board re- 
ceived knowledge of this Falk chart. Jones 
& Laughlin had declined to accept their award. 
So they recalled the claim from this board, re- 
investigated it, and apparently settled it in the 
light of the Falk chart, and that increased the 
award made to Jones & Laughlin, which they 
accepted, by the sum of $350,000. Now, I 
wish to state all the facts and state them 
fairly. That settlement on the Falk chart did 
apparently give the very highest reasonable 
credit for production that seemed at all prob- 
able in the industry. It did allow payment for 
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an amount based upon the estimated pro- 
ductions of the full plant of 300 ovens running 
24 hours a day every day in the year at full 
capacity. Now, that is the substance of all 
we know about that claim. I do not know all 
the elements that entered into the considera- 
tion in the negotiation and adjustment of this 
particular transaction. Jones & Laughlin have 
not been heard before the committee. 

The officer of the Government who actually 
negotiated the settlement was not heard by the 
committee nor called by the committee for any 
explanation of the matter. I do not hesitate 
to say to you, because I wish to be perfectly 
frank, that it seemed to me that the settle- 
ment was too large, but I do not believe that 
there is the slightest justification from any- 
thing which appears in our record of any im- 
putation of fraud against the officer who ne- 
gotiated it. It is a question of business judg- 
ment. That gentleman is available 

Mr. Dempsey. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question as to the copper-selling contract? 

Mr. Garrett. Certainly. 

Mr. Dempsey. As a lawyer I have had this 
experience: The wheat market took a tremend- 
ous fall a number of years ago. Day by day the 
papers of a certain city quoted wheat at $1.25 a 
bushel and you could not sell a bushel of wheat 
to save your life for a dollar. Now, this selling 
contract provides as the sole standard, as I un- 
derstood the gehtleman, the quotations ina parti- 
cular paper, not in all papers, but in one paper 
alone. I happen to know, because I was inter- 
ested as an attorney of this situation, that one 
broker furnished all the quotations for the 
papers at that time, and I happen to know 
that he was loaded to death with speculative 
and real wheat. Now, is not your contract 
subject to the objection that this particular 
paper might not show at all the selling price 
of copper in the months to which the gentle- 
man refers from time to time throughout the 
life of the contract? 

Mr. Garrett. I will say to the gentleman that 
in the first place this paper, as I understand 
it, is recognized as the standard journal of the 
copper metal industry. In the next place 
it is a fact that there was verification of the 
prices quoted. The gentleman will understand 
that this copper to be sold in April was not in 
fact sold and delivered in April. It would be 
sold in the following month, and so on, of sub- 
sequent months, at the average price as given 
in this journal for that month, and that price 
was verified by actual investigation of the 
prices at which ‘copper was selling generally 
in the market. So I do not think that that 
criticism would apply. 

Mr. Dempsey. But what I am criticizing is 
that by the contract as the gentleman describes 
it you do not have the right to vertify, you 
do not have the right to correct, you do not 
have the right to vary, you put this absolutely 
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in the power of this single paper and its quo- 
tations. 

Mr. Garrett. Well, I did not read the full 
contract a few months ago, but I will say 
to the gentleman that, as a matter of fact, there 
was vertification. 

Mr. Dempsey. I am not talking about what 
was done, because I do not know about that, 
and the gentleman has not stated as to that 
until now; but I was taking the gentleman's 
statement of the effect of the contract and 
its provisions and terms. 

Mr. Garrett. If the gentleman will examine 
the full contract—it is quite lengthy—he will 
find that the interests of the Government were 
absolutely protected. Now, upon the ques- 
tion of whether the contract was proper, the 
gentleman’s judgment might differ from mine. 
Ic seems to me it was a very reasonable 
and proper proceeding. 

Mr. Juul. Will the gentleman yield for a 
brief question ? 

Mr. Garrett. Certainly. 

Mr. Juul. The gentleman who previously 
requested to be answered illustrated his sub- 
ject with wheat. Now, there is a method for 
verifying wheat prices. If you can sell wheat 
at a given figure in Liverpool, England, that 
is considered in this country to be the stand- 
ard, valid price established. Now, is there a 
similar method for establishing a standard, 
current price for copper, so that the world 
may know copper is sold for today? It there 
a market somehere that establishes a stand- 
ard? 

Mr. Garrett. I do not understand, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is any future speculation in 
actual copper. Speculation in regard to copper 
is in copper stocks and not in copper itself. 

Mr. Baker. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question right there? 

Mr. Garrett. I will. 

Mr. Baker. This contract has been running 
now about six months, has it not, and been in 
operation ? 

Mr. Garrett. Longer that that. It began in 
April, 1919. Perhaps I may anticipate what 
the gentleman is going to ask me. All the 
Government's surplus copper has been dis- 
posed of long ago. 

Mr. Baker. The quotations in the paper 
name the value of copper throughout the coun- 
try. Has there been any evidence presented 
by the majority of the committee to show that 
these quotations in the paper were fraudulent 
or improper, or lower or higher than the oridi- 
nary market throughout the comtrv? 

Mr. Garrett. Oh, no. There has been no 
question raised in the committee about that. 
Upon the contrary, a witness selected by the 
committee, who seemed to be a very bright 
gentleman, a Mr. Gibbs—I believe his name 
was—secretary to Senator Brandegee, made an 
investigation of the journal and of the market 
conditions, and his figures as testified to, bear 
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out absolutely the statements of all the others 
in regard to the prices at which copper sold 
during those respective months. Oh, no; there 
is no question about that. 

Mr. Baker. Then as to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from New York | Mr. Demp- 
sey] that it might have been unfair to the 
Government by designating this paper, it turns 
out that it was not unfair? 

Mr. Garrett. It was not. 


HIGH COSTS HAMPER MINING 
IN UTAH—SMELTERS VERY ACTIVE 


The output of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc from mines in Utah in 1919, ac- 
cording to Victor C. Heikes, of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, had a value of about $45,439,- 
000, which represents a decrease of nearly 
$41,000,000 from the value of the output in 
1918. There were decided decreases in 
both the quantity and value of the metals 
produced. The average price of silver for 
the year was much higher than in 1918, 
but the prices of copper, lead, and zinc 
were much less. The mining industry was 
seriously affected by high costs of opera- 
tion, lower prices of the metals, and a 
labor strike at Park City, which closed 
the mines of that region for two months. 

Despite these difficulties the four smelt- 
ing plants of the state were active through- 
out the year, but they were not operated 
at full capacity. 

The mine production of gold decreased 
from $2,949,170 in 1918 to approximately 
$2,070,000 in 1919, a decrease of nearly 30 
per cent. Most of the gold came from 
copper, lead, and zinc ores that were 
treated at smelting plants. No great 
amount of ore was either amalgamated or 
cyanided, though some ore was amalga- 
mated at the Wedge mine and some was 
cyanided at the Deer Trail property, both 
in Piute County. More than half of the 
output of gold in the state came from the 
3ingham district, about one-fourth from 
the Tintic district, and the remainder from 
the Park City region and other camps. 
The largest producers of gold were the 
United States Mining Co., Utah Copper 
Co., and Utah Consolidated Mining Co., of 
Bingham. 

The mine output of silver decreased from 
13,455,597 ounces, valued at $13,455,597, in 
1918, to aboue 11,569,000 ounces, valued at 
$12,865,000 in 1919. The Chief Consolidated 
mine at Eureka was again the largest pro- 
ducer of silver in the state, and the Tintic 
Standard followed closely. The output of 
the Tintic district was maintained, but de- 
creases occurred at Bingham and Park City. 
In the Bingham district the United States 
Mining Co., Utah Consolidated, Utah Cop- 
per, and Utah Apex were the largest pro- 


ducers of silver, and at Park City the Sil- 
ver King Coalition and the Ontario mine 
were large producers. 

the mine production of copper decreased 
from 227,169,630 pounds in 1918 to 123,626,- 
000 pounds in 1919. As the average price 
was considerably less, the value of the 
output decreased from $56,110,899 to about 
$23,242,000. The largest production of cop- 
per came from the Utah Copper property 
at Bingham, which yielded close to 9,000,000 
pounds a month throughout the year, a de- 
cided decrease. Next to the Utah Copper, 
the Utah Consolidated was the largest 
producer of copper, followed by the Ohio 
Copper Co. and the United States Mining 
Coe In the other districts the principal 
producers of copper were the Ophir Hill, 
at Ophir; the Mammoth mine, the Centen- 
nial Eureka, and the Tintic Standard, in 
the Tintic region, and the Bingham Mines 
Co. at Bingham. 

The mine output of lead decreased from 
167,008,224 pounds in 1918 to 121,249,900 
pounds in 1919, a decrease of nearly ‘6,- 
000,000 pounds. The value of the output 
decreased from $11,857,584 to about $6,935,- 
000. The largest producers of lead in the 
state were the United States Mining Co., 
Utah Apex, Utah Consolidated, Ophir Hill, 
Silver King Coalition, Tintic Standard, and 
Chief Consolidated mines. 

There was a decrease of about 77 per 
cent in the production of recoverable zinc. 
[he mine output decreased from 18,399,417 
pounds in 1918 to about 4,467,000 pounds in 
1919, and the value of the output from 
$1,674,347 to about $326,984. The principal 
producers of zinc were the United States 
Mining Co. and the Utah Apex Mining 
Co., at Bingham; the Judge Mining & 
Smelting Co., at Park City, and the Scran- 
ton mine, Tooele County. The electrolytic 
plane of the Judge Mining & Smelting Co. 
at Park City, was active for only six 
months of the year. Much of the decrease 
was due to the idleness of the tailing 
plants at Frisco and Midvale. 

In 1919 the mines of Utah produced ap- 
proximately 6,427,000 tons of ore, a decrease 
from 14,705,718 tons in 1918. Of this total 
the Bingham district produced about 
5,913,000 tons, as compared with 13,607,650 
tons in 1917. The production of the dis- 
trict is estimated as 56,000 ounces of gold 
1,600,000 ounces of silver, 117,000,000 pounds 
ot copper, 54,000,000 pounds of lead and 
2,674,000 pounds of recoverable zinc. There 
was a decrease in the Tintic district, where 
the spe produced about 265,000 tons of 
ore, exclusive of iron ore, as 
with 362,494 tons in 1918. The cocieniad 


production of the district was 25,000 ounces 
of gold, 6,800,000 ounces of silver, 2,800,- 
600 pounds of copper, 24,000,000 pounds of 
zinc. The 
more than 


lead, and a small amount of 
mines that had an output of 


{ 
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1,000 tons during the year were the Dragon, 
Chief Consolidated, Iron Blossom, Eagle 
& Blue Bell, Tintic Standard, Centennial- 
Eureka, Grand Central, Swansea, Mam- 
moth, Colorado, Ridge & Valley, Empire, 
Bullion Beck, Gemini, and Victoria. The 
Tintic Milling Co. treated much ore lo- 
cally and shipped bullion that contained 
gold, silver and copper. Shipments of ore 
and concentrate from the Park City region 
in 1919 amounted to about 63,325 tons, a 
decrease from 89,588 tons in 1918. Tabula- 
tion of the mines that made the largest 
production gave an estimated output for 
the district of $64,083 in gold, 1,800,000 
ounces of silver, 625,000 pounds of copper, 
20,000,000 pounds of lead, and_ 1,350,000 
pounds of recoverable zinc. The decrease 
was general, on account of the idleness 
of the mines during the two months of 
the strike. The mines of Ophir and Rush 
Valley districts produced 73,000 tons in 
1919, as compared with 81,475 tons in 1917. 
The main producers were the Ophir Hill 
Consolidated and Bullion Coalition mines. 
About 18,250 tons of ore were shipped 
from the Big Cottonwood, Little Cotton- 
wood, and American Fork districts, as 
compared with a total of 35,269 tons in 
1918. In Beaver County shipments de- 
creased from 43,426 tons in 1918 to about 
9,400 tons in 1919. A large production of 
bullion and concentrate came from the 
Deer Trail mine, in the Ohio district, of 
Piute County. 

Dividends paid by mining companies in 
Utah in 1919 for eleven months amoun‘ed 
to $8,399,631. Dividends were also paid by 
the United States Smelting Co., which con- 
trols mines at Eureka and Bingham. 


Copper Mining Bill 


Hon. Carl Hayden, Congressman from 
Arizona, has introduced a bill to provide 
or the disposal of public lands in Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada and Utah, containing 
copper at depth. The legislation proposed 
by the Hayden bill is designed to meet and 
deal with a condition to which the existing 
federal mining laws are not, from the prac- 
tical standpoint, applicable. 

The important copper deposits in the 
states mentioned do not occur in technical 
vein or lode formation, but in extensive 
low-grade bodies, usually underlying a 
heavy overburden of wash, conglomerate, 
or nonmineral-bearing formation. To dis- 
cover such underlying deposits deep and 
expensive drilling or shaft sinking is nec- 
essary, requiring months, and even years, 
for its accomplishment. Under existing law 
a discovery in such a drill hole or shaft 
could serve to validate, and vest possessory 
title to, only one claim, 1,500 by 600 feet, 
or an area of only about twenty acres, 
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which is absurdly insufficient to justify the 
great outlay involved. 

In the past the mining communities have 
attempted to meet the conditions by locat- 
ing claims and doing annual assessment 
work in the overburden. Such claims, in 
most instances unsupported by any sem- 
blance of discovery, have been by the com- 
munities recognized as property and bought 
and sold as such, but, generally speaking, 
the ground has remained undeveloped. 

In many instances meager surface show- 
ings, not connected with the underlying 
deposits, have been claimed as discoveries 
and even made the basis of patent pro- 
ceedings. In the early days the land de- 
partment did not critically examine into the 
matter of discovery unless the question 
were raised by protest or contest, and 
large numbers of such claims were pat- 
ented. This was the case at Bisbee, Ariz., 
where the ore formation occurs at a depth 
of 1,000 feet or more. In later years the 
department has established the practice of 
requiring a detailed showing as to the 
character and quality of discovery claimed 
and of making, through its field service, 
an investigation on the ground. As a re- 
sult, the department has been confronted 
with the question as to whether inconse- 
quential mineral showings in the overbur- 
den could be accepted as sufficient to con- 
stitute discovery, as in the case of the 
Rough Rider and other claims which were 
finally patented because it was felt that 
the previous patenting of similar claims in 
the vicinity had established a rule of 
property. 

There are thus large areas of land in the 
four states mentioned which the land de- 
partment recognizes, or would recognize, 
as being mineral in character, but which 
remain undeveloped because title thereto 
cannot, as a practical proposition, be ac- 
quired under the present mining law. 

To justify the great expense of explora- 
tion by drilling or sinking shafts to a great 
depth, as well as the great outlay in work- 
ing shafts, machinery and equipment for 
actual mining operations, it is necessary 
that a reasonably large acreage be acquired 
or controlled. To operate on the extensive 
scale required, not only are extensive ore 
bodies requisite, but a large area of sur- 
face is also required for reduction plants, 
tailing dumps, etc. 

The proposed legislation is designed to 
encourage the exploration and development 
of such lands by giving to anyone who will 
undertake deep exploration work the right 
to control and acquire an area of not to 
exceed 1,280 acres (which is about the 
minimum area now held by any of the 
large porphyry copper mining companies) 
upon conditions carefully designed to pre- 
vent abuse of the privilege. 


= 
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NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Little legislation of importance to the min- 
ing industry was considered during the twenty 
days Congress was in session, December 1 
to 20. The Esch-Cummins Railroad bill, 
largely occupied the time of both Houses. The 
Esch bill 4B10453 passed the House and the 
Senate amended by the substitution of the 
Cummins bill (S 2906) which is now before 
the Conference Committee. The Fordney Anti- 
Dumping Bill—H. R. 10874 and the Cummins 
Bill were the only legislation of importance to 
mining interests to receive the final action of 
Congress since our last issue. The General 
Leasing Bill, which is now before the House 
and Senate Conferees, will probably be agreed 
upon in the very near future. It is understood 
that the bill is progressing to the stage where 
it may safely be said that final action will be 
forthcoming at an early date, and that the 
measure will meet with the approval of both 
government officials and the oil interests. 

To date, January 2d, there have been in- 
troduced in the House and Senate15026 bills. 
Since our last report the following bills of im- 
portance to the mining industry have been 
introduced : 


LABOR 


H. R. 10738, Collective Bargaining—Intro- 
duced by Mr. Kelly, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, providing for collective 
bargaining between employers and employes in 
all industries engaged in interstate commerce. 
The bill provides that the refusal of any in- 
dividual firm, corporation, etc., engaged in 
interstate commerce, that engages or- uses the 
services Of any employe for wage, salary, or 
other valuable consideration to bargain col- 
lectively with such employes, through their 
duly chosen representatives, is unlawful. Sec- 
tion two provides that the denial or interfer- 
ence, by any such employer engaged in inter- 
state commerce,, with the right of employes to 
organize in trade unions; the denial or abridg- 
ing of or interference by any employe, with the 
right of such employes to organize in associa- 
tions or groups; the discharge by any such 
employer of employes for membership in trades 
unions or for legitimate trade-union activities, 
and the use by any employes of coercive mea- 
sures to induce persons to join their organiza- 
tions, is unlawful. The bill provides a fine of 
not less than $1,000, nor more than $5,000, or 
imprisonment for not more than one year or by 
both fine and imprisonment for violation of the 
provisions of the Act. 

H. R. 10882, Old Age Pensions —Introduced 
by Mr. Sherwood referred to the Committee 
on Labor, providing that on and after Sept- 
ember 25, 1920, all citizens specified under the 
Act who have been employed in the service 
of the United States Government, or who are 


or have been employed by individuals, firms, 
partnerships or corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce, and all other American citizens 
irrespective of what occupation th:y have 
followed or by whom employed, shall be entitled 
to a pension of $10 per month, or $120 per 
year, payable quarterly: Provided, That the 
applicant shall have reached the age of sixty- 
four years and who is incapable of manual 
labor, and whose income is less than $800 per 
year. It will be necessary for him to estab- 
lish the fact that he has had a continuous 
labor record for twenty-five years, unless in- 
capacitated thrugh no fault of his own, dur- 
ing which time he has not been convicted of 
crime or felony, and he must have been a citi- 
zen of the United States for at least fifteen 
years. 

H. R. 10736, Bolshevism—Introduced by Mr. 
Kelley of Michigan, referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, providing that the advocacy 
or teaching of criminal syndicalism is a felony, 
and punishable, and that any person who by 
word of mouth or writing advocates the neces- 
sity or propriety of crime, sabotage, violence, 
or any method of terrorism for the overthrow 
of a republican form of government; or or- 
ganizes or helps to organize, or becomes a 
member of, voluntarily assembles with any 
society, group or assemblage of persons 
formed to teach or advocate the teaching of 
the doctrine of criminal syndicalism, is guilty 
of a felony and is, therefore punishable by 
imprisonment not exceeding ten years, Or by a 
fine not exceeding $10,000, or both. Such lit- 
erature as advocates the overthrow by force or 
violence, or by physical injury to person or 
property, of the Government of the United 
States, is prohibited from the United States 
mails. The bill provides for the deportation 
of aliens who violate the Act, and of any 
citizen who violates the Act the certificate of 
nationalization is withdrawn. 


S. 3496, Employers’ Liability —Introduced by 
Mr. Sutherland, referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, Amending the Act 
to provide compensation for employes of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the 
performance of their duties. Section four of 
the original bill is amended to provide that if 
the disability is partial the United States shall 
pay to the disabled employe during such dis- 
ability a monthly compensation equal to such 
percentage of the compensation paid in case of 
total disability as the difference between his 
monthly pay and his wage-earning capacity af- 
ter the beginning of such partial disability bears 
to his monthly pay. A disabled employe may 
be required to make affidavit as to the wages 
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he is then receiving. Section six is amended 
to provide the monthly compensation for total 
disability shall not be more than $100 nor less 
than $50, unless the employee’s monthly pay 
is less than $50, in which case his monthly com- 
pensation shall be the full amount of his pay. 
The monthly compensation for partial dis- 
ability shall not be more than $100. Section ten 
is amended to provide that in the event of the 
remarriage of a widow, compensation shall be 
paid to her for a period of twenty-four months 
from the date of marriage. Various provisions 
are made for minor children, which are des- 
cribed to include stepchildren, adopted child- 
ren, etc. Section eleven is amended to require 
that if death results within six years after the 
accident, the United States shall pay to the per- 
sonal representatives of the deceased employe 
or any authorized person burial expenses not 
to exceed $150. The commission is authorized 
to cooperate with the several executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments of the 
Government to prevent personal i injuries among 
their employes, to gather, compile, and pub- 
lish such information as will tend to eliminate 
or reduce existing industrial hazards, and for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this section is authorized to employ a safety 
engineer, at a salary not to exceed $3,50) per 
year. 


H. R.10874.—Anti Dumping.—Introduced by 
Mr. Fordney, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. The bill provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall designate a 
sufficient number of special agents or other 
officers in the Customs Service having expert 
knowledge of appraisement of imported mer- 
chandise and the administration of customs 
laws; such officers to receive compensation not 
exceeding $5,000 per year and expenses. The 
bill appropriates $150,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1920, to carry out the provisions 
of the Act. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
vested with full power to enforce the Act, with 
certain duties. If merchandise imported into 
the United States has been secured from the 
foreign owner or manufacturer otherwise than 
by purchase, the sales price, plus the cost, when 
not included in such price, of the package and 
the packing charges, will be the price at which 
the person importing the merchandise sells 
or agrees to sell the goods in the United States, 
plus the cost, less all expenses, included in 
said price incurred from the place of ship- 
ment or manufacture in the foreign country 
to the place of delivery in the United States. 
The foreign home value or the value to coun- 
tries other than the United States, as the case 
may be, shall be taken at the date of the sale 
or purchase of the goods exported to the 
United States. Section nine provides that mer- 
chandise, whether dutiable or free, whenever 
exported to the United States of the class or 
kind provided for in the Act, and the sales 
price is less than the foreign home value, or in 
the absence of such value is less than the value 
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to countries other than the United States, there 
shall be levied and collected, in addition to the 
duties on imported merchandise prescribed by 
law, a special duty in an amount equal to the 
difference between the sales price and the 
foreign home value. If the collector shall 
deem that the home value as reported by the 
appraiser be too low, or shall deem the sale 
price of such merchandise to be too high, he 
may within six months after the date of such 
report and return appeal to reappraisement, 
which shall be made by one of the general 
appraisers. In all cases of reappraisement the 
collector shall transmit the invoice and all the 
papers appertaining thereto to a board of nine 
general appraisers for determination. The 
bill provides for a fine of $5,000, or imprison- 
ment of two years, or both, as a punishment 
for violation of the provisions of the bill. 


ANTI-TRUST 


S. 3288.—Proposed by Mr. Curtis, which 
amends the Act to regulate commerce as fol- 
lows: “That carriers affected by any order of 
the commission made under authority of this 
section shall be, and they are hereby, relieved 
from the operation of the anti-trust laws, as 
designated in section 1 of the act approved 
October 15, 1914, entitled ‘An Act to supplement 
existing laws against unlawful restraints and 
monopolies, and for other purposes, and of 
all restraints or prohibitions by law in so far 
as may be necessary to enable them to effect 
any division of traffic or earnings between 
such carriers so approved by order under and 
pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this 
section.” 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


S. Res. 217.—Submitted by Mr. Watson, 
Referred to the Committee on Audit and Con- 
trol, from which Committee it was reported, 
without amendment, December 3rd, considered, 
amended, and agreed to as follows: “Whereas 
it is charged that a number of the employes 
of the Federal Trade Commission have been 
and now are engaged in socialistic and bolshe- 
vistic propaganda and in furthering the or- 
ganization and growth of socialistic and bol- 
shevistic organizations; and 

Whereas if Bolshevism, with all that it 
implies, is to be met and overcome in our 
country it must be done by first ousting all its 
adherents and advocates from public office 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce of the Senate is hereby authorized 
and directed, by subcommittee or otherwise, te 
inquire into and report to the Senate at the 
earliest practical date upon the truthfulness of 
these charges; that said committee may conduct 
such inquiry by subcommittee or otherwise; 
and shall be empowered to hold sessions during 
the recess of the Senate; and for this purpose 
the committee or any subcommittee thereof is 


empowered to send for persons and papers, to 
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employ whatever assistance either clerical or 
legal, they deem necessary to aid in conduct: 
ing the investigation, to administer oaths, to 
summon and compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses, to conduct hearings and have reports 
of the same printed for use; and any expense 
in connection with such inquiry shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 

The committee is further directed to inquire 
generally into the work of the commission, 
the procedure it has adopted, the authority it 
has exercised, its attitude toward the business 
of the country and make report respecting the 
value of the commission as a governmental 
agency. 


RAILROADS 


S. 3554;—Federal Railroad Co. Introduced 
by Mr. Norris, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. By the provisions of 
the bill the Federal Railroad Company is 
incorporated and is authorized to lay out, 
locate, construct, furnish, maintain, operate, 
and enjoy a railroad or railroads, together 
with the necessary telegraph and telephone 
lines and all necessary and useful appurten- 
ances anywhere within the United States. The 
capital stock of the corporation is to be $10,- 
000,000,000 of common stock, and, in addition 
thereto, an amount of employes’ stock not 
exceeding in par value one-fourth of the book 
value of the property owned by the corporation. 
This employes’ stock shall be issued to actual 
employes of the corporation § only. Any 
holder of such stock ceasing to be an actual 
employee of such corporation shall not be 
entitled to any dividend on such stock, but 
the stock shall be taken up by the corporation 
at par and accrued interest. All stock is free 
from taxation both national and state, except 
the income from the amount of stock exceeds 
$50,000, when it is subject to the Federal in- 
come and inheritance taxes. The corporation 
is given authority to exercise the right of 
eminent domain in condemnation proceedings ; 
to acquire any railroad now in operation either 
by private purchase or condemnation. The 
business of the corporation is to be transacted 
by a board of directors to be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, who shall receive $12,000 per 
year. Section 6 of the Act provides that. it 
shall be the duty of the board, on behalf of the 
corporation, to acquire all the railroads of 
the United States as rapidly as it is able to 
sell stock for the purchase of same. It shall 
build such connecting lines as may be neces- 
sary to coordinate all the railroads which 
it acquires, so that they may be operated with 
the least expense and in the most efficient man- 
ner. It is the avowed intention of this Act to 
coordinate and consolidate all the railroads of 
the United States under one management in 
order to reduce transportation to as near cost 
as is possible, and to eventually retire all rail- 


road bonds and indebtedness of any kind and 
all common stock of the corporation. Any prof- 
its made by the corporation shall be used in 
paying off bonded indebtedness, and to pay for 
additional railroad properties purchase, etc. 
$500,000 as appropriated to care for the 
expense of organizing the corporation. 


SILVER 


H, R. 10969.—Introduced by Mr. Platt, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Coinage, Weights 
and Measures, revises section 3513 of the 
Revised Statutes, so far as it relates to the 
weight of the half dollar, the quarter dollar, 
and the dime, by striking out the words 
“twelve grams and one-half of a gram” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“one hundred and fifty grains troy,” so that 
the amended sentence will read: “The weight 
of the half dollar shall be one hundred and 
fifty grains troy.” It also provides for the 
recoinage of all half dollars, quarter dollars, 
and dimes, to conform to the above standard. 


COAL 


H. J. Res. 254—Government Control—Intro- 
duced by Mr. Keller, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, providing as follows 

To relieve the present coal shortage and to 
provide for the pti vont pted production of 
coal. 

Whereas an extremely critical condition 
exists because of the non-production of coal; 
and 

Whereas the representatives of the Govern- 
ment, the coal operators, and the miners, in 
conference assembled, have been unable to 
arrive at a satisfactory adjustment of the griev- 
ances set forth; and 

Whereas the very foundation of our econo- 
mic existence is endangered because of the 
shortage of coal: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, that this Congress recom- 
mends that the President of the United States 
take possession and assume control of the 
bituminous coal mines now idle, under the 
powers granted him during the war emergency; 
that a call be issued to all miners to return to 
work under the following agreement: That 
the Government operate the mines; that the 
increase of 14 per cent. offered the miners be 
accepted; that the Government will conduct a 
thorough investigation into the profits of the 
mine operators with a view toward increasing 
the wages of the miners, if found practicable 
under the present price of coal, and if not, that 
the Government establish such a price as will 
permit of a wage being paid miners com- 
mensurate with the increase in the cost of 
living. 

Sec. 


That such sum or sums of money 
as are necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act are hereby appropriated out of 
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moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 


GOLD 


H. R. 11226.—Introduced by Mr. McFadden, 
referred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, amending the Act of April 23, 1918, 
an Act to conserve the gold supply of the 
United States, etc. Section one is amended as 
follows: 

Section 1. That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed from 
time to time to melt or break up and sell as 
bullion any standard silver dollars ow or 
hereafter held in the Treasury of the United 
States. Any silver certificates which may be 
outstanding against such standard silver dollars 
so melted or broken up shall be retired at the 

rate of $1 face amount of such certificates for 
each standard silver dollar so melted or broken 
up. Sales of such bullion shall be made at such 
prices not less than $1 per ounce of silver, 100 
per cent fine, and upon such terms and under 
such regulations as shall be established from 
time to time by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Section 2. That the Federal Reserve Board 
is hereby empowered to authorize the Federal 
reserve banks to issue Federal reserve bank 
notes in any denominations, including denom- 
inations of $1 and $2, under such terms and 
regulations as such board may prescribe, which 
notes shall be a legal tender in the payment of 
all debts and dues, public and private, not to 
exceed $10 in any one payment, and they 
shall be subject to all existing provisions of 
law relating to Federal reserve bank notes.’ 

The bill also amends section 3514 of the 
revised Statutes as follows: 

“Sec. 3514. That the standard for gold 
coins shall be 90 per cent fine and the stand- 
ard for silver coins shall be 80 per cent fine; 
and the alloy of the gold coins shall be of 
copper, or of copper and silver; but the silver 
in no case shall exceed one-tenth of the whole 
alloy, and the alloy of the silver coins shall be 
of copper.” 


H. Res. 403.—Introduced by Mr. Mason, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, which is as follows: 

Whereas it is stated in the public press that 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States is considering the proposal of deferring 
the payment of the interest upon the indebted- 
ness of different nations who were associated 
with us in the late war with Germany; and 

Whereas it is desirable that the Congress and 
the people should know the facts in regard to 
the finances of the United States: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be requested, if it can be done, consistent 
with public safety, to inform Congress what 
proposition along these lines is being consid- 
ered and what, if any authority said depart- 
ment claims or believes it has for extending 
such interest or advancing money for the pay- 
ment of the debts of any any other nations. 
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PUBLIC LANDS 


111017.—Introduced by Mr. 
ton. Referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. Provides for the creation at Washing- 
ton of an executive department, to be known 
as the Department of Land and Natural 
Resources, the head of which will be known 
as the Secretary of Land and Natural Resour- 
ces, to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, who 
shall receive a salary of $12,000 per year, and 
shall have powers and duties similar to the 
heads and executives of other departments. 
There shall be a First Assistant Secretary, in 
charge of matters relating to agricultural land ; 
a Second Assistant Secretary, in charge of 
matters relating to mineral lands, and a Third 
Assistant Secretary, who shall be in charge of 
matters relating to forests and water resources, 
each of whom shall receive $7,000 per year. 
The duties of the department are to take a 
census and survey of the unused land, mineral, 
forest, and water resources of the United 
States and report to Congress and the Presi- 
dent with recommendations for the quickest, 
simplest, and most equitable manner of pro- 
cedure for the Government to pursue in 
order to open up for the practical use of 
returned soldiers, sailors, marines, and citi- 
zens these unused lands. This department shall 
also investigate and report to Congress and 
the President to what extent and degree it 
will be desirable to shift the burden of 
Federal taxation from those things which are 
the product of labor to the value of land 
exclusive of improvements, in order that the 
unearned increment of land which arises from 
the existence and growth of population shall 
be diverted from the coffers of private specu- 
lators and monopolizers of land and natural 
resources into the public treasury and to enable 
the Government to greatly reduce, if not 
entirely abolish all taxes on the products of 
labor which now result in such burdensome 
increase in the cost of living. The Secretary 
of the department thus created shall organize 
within the department a Commission of Em- 
ployment, which shall consist of three members 
who shall be selected by the Secretary and 
appointed by the President, who shall arrange 
to open and use the necessary lands so as to 
provide immediate employment for all demob- 
ilized and unemployed soldiers, sailors and 
marines. Section three provides that the 
Bureau of Public Lands, the Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey and everything con- 
nected therewith shall be transferred from 
the Interior Department to the Department of 
Land and Natural Resources, also that those 
divisions of the Census Bureau having to do 
with the taking of the census of lands, mines, 
forests and water powers and everything con- 
nected with the said divisions of the Census 
Bureau shall be transferred to the Department 
of Land and Natural Resources, also the 
Bureau of Forestry is transferred to the above 
mentioned department. The Act is effective 
immediately on date of its passage. 


Huddles- 
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S. 3486.—Introduced by Mr. Smoot, referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. Section 
two of the bill provides that the United States 
Government assumes, subject to the conditions 
of the Act, the payment to the several States 
of sums of money equivalent to the amounts 
which such States would receive from the tax- 
ation of public lands within their respective 
borders if such lands were owned by indi- 
viduals. Section three provides that the Sec- 
retary shall, as soon as practicable after the 
passage of the Act and annually thereafter 
send a statement to the governor, or such 
officers as the legislature may designate, of 
every State in which public lands are located, 
describing the location, size and character of 
all such public lands in such State, together with 
such information respecting such lands ashe may 
possess which may be useful in properly deter- 
mining their value. Section four provides 
that no payments shall be made to any State 
under the provisions of the Act until such 
State has, with respect to the public lands in 
question, properly assessed such public lands 
at a rate no higher than that at which similar 
lands in the State are assessed; applied to 
such assessed valuation a factor: no higher 
than the tax rate applied to the assessed value 
of other similar lands; secured in this manner 
a figure from which shall be deducted any 
allowances made by such State to its taxpayers 
in similar cases for prompt payment of taxes, 
etc. A sufficient sum to carry out the provi- 
sions of the Act is appropriated out of any 
funds of the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 


FIXED NITROGEN CORPORATION 


H. R. 10329.--Introduced by Mr. Kahn. 
Referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
authorizes the Secretary of War to designate 
any five persons to act as an organization com- 
mittee, which committee shall specifically state 
the name of the corporation to be organized, 
the name of such corporation to be the United 
States Fixed Nitrogen Corporation, which 
shall have the power—First to adopt and use 
a corporate seal. Second, to have succession 
for a period of twenty years from its organi- 
zation, unless sooner dissolved by an Act of 
Congress. Third, to make contracts. Fourth, 
to sue and be sued. Fifth, to appoint its board 
of directors and such other officers as may be 
necessary, etc. The corporation shall be con- 
ducted under the supervision and control of a 
board of directors, consisting of not less than 
three nor more than eleven members, to be 
appointed by the Secretary of War. The cor- 
poration so organized shall have the power: 
To purchase and operate United States nitrate 
fixation plants located at Sheffield, Alabama, 
and Muscle Shoals, Alabama, together with all 
real estate used in connection therewith, all 
tools, machinery, equipment, accessories, and 
materials, all laboratories, and plants used as 
auxiliaries thereto, including the fixed-nitrogen 
research laboratory at Washington, the Waco 


Limestone quarry in Alabama, the electric 
power unit at the Warrior River Station of 
the Alabama Power Company, etc. They 
have power to establish other laboratories 
and plants as they may deem necessary in 
furnishing the Government at all times with 
nitrogen products; to sell to the United States 
such products as may be manufactured for 
military or other purposes; to sell any or all of 
its products not required by the United States 
to producers or users of fertilizers; to enter 
into such agreements and reciprocal relations 
with others as may be deemed necessary or 
desirable to facilitate the production and sale 
of nitrogen products on the most scientific and 
economical basis; to purchase, lease, or other- 
wise acquire United States or foreign patents 
and processes, or the right to use such patents 
or processes; to sell and export any of its sur- 
plus products not purchased by the United 
States, or by persons within the United States. 
They are authorized to use any surplus of 
available funds not immediately used for the 
operation, construction, or maintenance of its 
plants or properties in United States bonds 
or other securities. The capital stock of the 
corporation shall be divided into two classes, 
to be known as common and perferred, the 
common stock to be without par value, and the 
company shall have no power to issue stock, 
except that issued to the United States under 
authority of this Act. In exchange for the 
properties purchased or acquired from the 
United States, and from time to time trans- 
ferred to the corporation by the President or 
by the Secretary of War, the corporation shall 
cause to be executed and delivered to the 
Secretary of War a certificate for all of the 
common stock, which certificate shall be evi- 
dence of the ownership by the United States 
of all common stock. In consideration of the 
issuance of this stock the Secretary of War 
and the President are authorized to transfer to 
the corporation all real estate, buildings, tools, 
equipment, etc., appertaining to the plants and 
properties to be acquired by the corporation. 
The corporation shall have the power to issue 
and sell preferred stock in any amount not to 
exceed $12,500,000 of a par value of $100 per 
share, such stock to be entitled to 5 per cent 
dividends. All net earnings of the corporation 
not required for its operation and develop- 
ment shall be used to pay dividends on out- 
standing preferred stock; to develop and im- 
prove its plants and equipment; to create a 
reserve or surplus fund until such fund 
amounts to $2,500,000, the remainder to be 
paid into the Treasury of the United States as 
miscellaneous receipts. 


POSTAL RATES 


H. R. 10876—Introduced by Mr. 


Fess. 


Referred to the Committee on Post Office and 
Post Roads, providing that the rates on publi- 
cations entered as second-class matter (includ- 
ing sample copies to the extent of 10 per cent 
of the weight of copies mailed to subscribers 
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during the calendar year) when sent by the 
publisher from the postoffice of publication, or 
when sent by news agents to actual subscribers 
thereto, shall be: In the case of the portion of 
such publications devoted to other than adver- 
tisements, 144 cents per pound or fraction 
thereof. In the case of the portion of such 
publications devoted to advertisements, the 
rates by pound for delivery thereof in the sev- 
eral zones applicable to fourth-class matter 
shall be as follows: for the first and second 
zones, 1% cents; for the third zone, 1% cents; 
fourth zone, 2 cents; fifth zone, 2% cents; 
sixth zone, 2% cents; seventh zone, 3 cents; 
for the eighth zone 3% cents. Section four of 
the bill provides for the appointment of a 
joint commission of Congress consisting of 
three Senators, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and three Members of the 
House of Representatives, whose duty it shall 
be to investigate, consider, and report to 
Congress its findings and recommendations 
with reference to those operations of the Post 
Office Department that have to do with the 
carrying of second-class matter, with a view to 
asce rtaining the actual cost of this service in 
its various branches and of determining the 
principles upon which the charges for such 
service should be equitably assessed. The 
bill appropriates the sum of $25,000 to carry 
out its provisions. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


H. J. Res. *250.—National Holiday. Intro- 
duced by Mr. Kendall, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, providing that : 

Declaring November 11 of each year to be 
a national holiday. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in commemora- 
tion of the glorious victory won for the lib- 
erty of the world by the American forces and 
the allied armies of Europe in the conflict 
against German autocracy and militarism, and 
to perpetuate for all times the unparalleled 
bravery, courage, and valor of those forces 
by which a complete triumph was achieved on 
November 11, that day be, and the same 
hereby is, declared to be in each succeeding 
year a national holiday throughout the United 
States and the possessions and Territories 
therof. 

That this national holiday be designated 
American Legion Day. 


H. R. 10737. Control.—Introduced by 
Mr. Sabath, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, prohibiting the manipulation of 
the prices of the necessaries of life. The bill 
provides that it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son in combination with other persons to fix 
a price on the necessaries of life usually enter- 
ing into interstate or foreign commerce, 
whereby unrestricted competition among pro- 
ducers, middlemen, or routes is interfered 


with. Section two makes it unlawful for any 
person in combination with other persons to 
agree to sell or dispose of any article or com- 
modity, or any food product or article of trade 
or merchandise usually used as a necessary 
of life, above a common standard or a fair and 
reasonable price. Section four provides that 
the Commissioner of Internal revenue is 
authorized to confiscate any food so handled, 
and to dispose of such confiscated articles at 
a time which the court shall order. Section 
eight provides for a fine of not less than $1,000 
and not more than $10,000, or imprisonment 
not exceeding three years, for a violation of 
the provisions of the Act. 


H. R. 977—Fuel Control—tIntroduced by 
Mr. Candler, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, to prevent profiteering by regu- 
lating the distribution and prices of foods, 
clothing, fuel and other necessaries of life. 
The Act shall be known as the “United States 
Necessaries Control Act.” The bill defines the 
business of buying, shipping or selling neces- 
saries in commerce as a matter of public int- 
erest, and that it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son engaged in such business to make an un- 
reasonable profit, or an unreasonable rate of 
commission for his services in connection with 
the distribution thereof. Section four makes 
it unlawful for any person to buy, sell, or 
ship any necessary for the purpose of hoard- 
ing, and hoarding is defined as goods being 
held or contracted for in a quantity in excess 
of his reasonable requirements for use or con- 
sumption by himself and dependents for a 
reasonable time; Provided, That any accu- 
mulating or withholding by any farmer or 
gardener or cooperative association of farmers 
or gardeners, including live stock farmers, of 
the products of any farm, garden or other land 
owned, leased, or cultivated by him shall not 
be deemed to be hoarding within the meaning 
of the Act. Any person violating this provi- 
sion of the Act shall be subject to a fine of 
$2,000 or imprisonment for two years or both. 
Fach person engaged in the business of 
shipping, selling, or buying any necessity 
in commerce shall keep such records 
and statements of account and make such 
reports and returns, verified under oath, 
as will fully and correctly disclose all 
make such reports and returns, verified under 
oath, as will fully and correctly disclose all 
transactions involved in his business. Section 
nine provides that in order to carry out the 
provisions of the Act, any officer or agent of 
the President mav, at any time during the 
usual hours of business, enter any factory, 
plant, establishment or other place in which 
any necessary is shipped or sold for shipment 
and may inspect the contents and operations, 
and any papers, letters or other documents 
relative thereto. The bill appropriates a suffi- 
cient sum of money to carry out the provisions 
of the Act out of the money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 
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S. 3501.—Intreduced by Mr. Capper. Refer- 
red to the Committee on Post Office and Post 
Roads. This bill is identical with the Bill 
introduced in the House by Mr. Anthony, 
reviewed in these columns. 


H. R.10960.—Second Class Postal Privilege. 
—Introduced by Mr. Anthony. Referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Post Roads. 
Provides, That until after July 1, 1920 no 
newspaper or periodical shall be carried in the 
United States mails at the rates provided for 
second-class postage, which shall exceed in 
size, for daily newspapers twenty-four pages, 
Sunday newspapers thirty-six pages, weekly 
periodicals seventy-five pages, and monthly 
periodicals one hundred pages. 


H. R. 11339—Food and Fucl Control— 
Introduced by Mr. Brand, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. It shall be deemed 
criminal to seli or purchase foodstuffs either 
for human or animal consumption or use and 
of fuel that are not intended to be actually 
delivered by the seller or received by the buyer ; 
to send by any person, or association of 
sons, any message by wire, telephone, mail, 
otherwise, quoting prices on or proposing to 
enter into a contract for the purchase or sale 
for future delivery of any such foodstuffs or 
fuel without intending that the same shall be 
actually delivered or received; for any person 
to purchase foodstuffs or fuel with intent not 
to sell the same in the usual course of business, 
but to store and hold the same with intent to 
increase the price for the purpose of receiv- 
ing unreasonable or excessive profits in the 
sale of same; to publish any false or mislead- 
ing market quotations. Section 2 of the bill 
provides that the bill applies to persons engaged 
in interstate commerce transactions, and to all 
transactions connected with interstate com- 
merce, but that it does not apply to any per- 
son who produces foodstuffs by cultivation of 
lands. Section 4 of the bill provides that 
the refusal by any dealer or any person regu- 
larly engaged in such business to sell food- 
stuffs and fuel when propositions are made in 
good faith for sale or purchase at reasonable 
and market prices and thev then and there 
have such foodstuffs and fuel for sale or 
purchase, shall ke evidence on the part of the 
person so refusing of a fraudulent intent to 
increase the price for the purpose of selling 
same at an unreasonable and excessive figure. 
Any person convicted of the violation of the 
Act shall be guilty of a felony and shall be 
punished for each offense, on conviction 
thereof, for a term of servitude not less than 
one nor more than twenty years in the peni- 
tentiary. 


H. R. 11337.—Soldicrs—Introduced by Mr. 
Smith of Michigan, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Wavs and Means. The bill provides that 
there shall be paid to every soldier, sailor or 


marine who shall have been enrolled and served 
in the World War after April 6, 1917 and 
prior to November 11, 1918, the sum of $1 for 
each day over sixty days he shall have served. 
Payment shall be made in tax-evempt coupon 
Government bonds of the denomination of $25, 
and shall draw interest at the rate of 3% per 
cent. 


Nevada Mine Output in 1919 


The value of the gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc mined in Nevada in 1919 
was about $23,634,000, according to prelim- 
inary figures compiled by Victor C. Heikes, 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. This is a de- 
crease of over $24,894,124, or more than 50 
per cent, from the output of 1918, when 
the mines produced $48,528,124. The de- 
crease was general, but in point of value 
the largest decrease was that in copper, 
which amounted to more than $19,114,000. 

The gold output of Nevada decreased 
from $6,619,937 in 1918 to about $4,718,000 
in 1919, a decrease of about 29 per cent. 
The Goldfield Consolidated has for several 
years held the record of being the largest 
gold producer in Nevada, but in 1919 the 
company ceased operations and the prop- 
erty was turned over to a developing com- 
pany. The output of gold from the Tono- 
pah district also decreased notably, 
amounting to only about $759,000, against 
$1,287,745 in 1918. The Elkoro mine, at Jar- 
bidge, was the largest producer of gold 
in the state. Other gold mines that had 
an output of more than $200,000 each were 
the Nevada Consolidated, Fairview Round 
Mountain, Florence Goldfield, and Consoli- 
dated Virginia. The White Caps. Round 
Mountain, Elko Prince, Tonopah Belmont, 
Tonopah Extension, Ophir Silver, and 
Olympic mines also produced considerable 
gold. There was a decided decrease in 
gold from the Seven Troughs and Roches- 
ter districts. The mines of the Comstock 
district were active, though their output 
of gold was somewhat less than in 1918, 
when they produced $518,154. In Clark 
County the Techatticup mine produced 
much gold, as well as silver. 


Ontario’s Go'd Production 


In Canada, the province of Ontario is the 
largest producer of gold, and its compara- 
tively recent rise to a position of promi- 
nence has been very marked. In 1911 the 
output amounted to $42,625, while in 1912 it 
jumped to $1.745,292. and in 1916 attained 
a maximum of $10,180,485. Since that time 


the production has decreased and last year 
amounted to $8,501,705. The chief gold 
mines in Ontario are in the Porcupine dis- 
trict—Bureau of Mines. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AND WELFARE 


Believing that the 


members of The American 


Mining Congress will be 
ested in a digest of the opinions expressed by our national representatives and in the 
attitude of the press of the United States upon important questions, we shall attempt 
each month in this department to place before our readers a resume of the discus- 


inter- 


sion of questions of general interest. 


Senator Underwood, in discussing 
the. strike provision of the Cummins 
Railroad Bill, made the following state- 
ment: 


Since the dawn of civilization, no more 
difficult problem has faced humanity than 
the problems involved in labor and _ its 
employers. Up to the present time the con- 
test between the two has been settled by 
force. Through the last half century labor 
has been fighting for itself, until today 
organized labor constitutes the effective 
force in human endeavor, the dominant 
force between labor and capital. I am not 
going to contend as to whether the cause 
of labor is just or not. I think it is safe 
to say that some times a strike is 
most just for a most just cause, and at 
other times a strike is without reason or 
justice behind it. The public, the hun- 


dred millions of people in the United 
States, ares not those who determine 
whether a strike is just or unjust. They 


merely stand to pay the penalty, and they 
will have to pay it some day, beyond per- 
adventure of a doubt, if the Congress of 
the United States is unwilling to meet the 
situation and put remedial legislation on 
the statute books. 

Some men speak of the so-called right to 
strike, as if it were a human right, a right 
that belonged to men like the right to live, 
the right to breathe, the right to work in 
an individual capacity. Organized labor 
itself repudiates the foremost right of 
man, the right to work, when it stands for 
a closed shop. 

The right to strike and the right of the 
individual to quit his employment are two 
very different things. One is the exercise 
of individual liberty, the other is the exer- 
cise of aggregate force to accomplish a 
purpose. One is a negative force that hurts 
no man, the other is an active force that 
injures many. 

Mr. Underwood read into the record 
the statements from hearings on the 
Railroad Bill, in which he attempted to 
secure a reply from Mr. Gompers to the 
question: “Is there any other way that 
a universal railroad strike or the danger 
of it can be avoided if the Government 
itself does not act?” Mr. Underwood 


By Caneel 


brings out the fact that Mr. Gompers, 
the supreme head of organized labor in 
the United States, declares that there 
is no other way to avoid a universal 
strike except by some such legislation as 
the strike provision in the Cummins 
Bill, and, at the same time, denies that 
this bill will do it, but says there is no 
other way. 

Mr. Underwood stated that the ques- 
tion which confronts Congress today is 
whether or not the Senate of the 
United States intends to surrender the 
initiative to recognize that there is no 
way to avoid the calamity of a universal 
strike except by law, and then refuse to 
pass the law. Mr. Underwood goes on 
to say that since 1916 the wage of the 
railroad workers of America has in- 
creased a billion dollars! 

If those who contend that increasing 
freight rates one dollar reflects five dollars 
into the cost of the product when it reaches 
the consumer are correct, then we are to 


believe that the increase of one billion 
dollars of the labor wage of the American 
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railway employees was instantly reflected 
in the freight rates, because it could not 
be paid anywhere else. 

Can it be that the Congress of the United 
States, because it wants to be just to labor, 
because it wants to be fair to labor, can 
ignore labor itself, ignore the clerk in the 
counting house, the ditch digger in the 
street, the laborer on the farm, and say 
that an organization in the United States 
composed of not over two million men can 
reflect their will and through the power of 
threatened strike force billions of dollars 
into the cost of living of the American 
people? 

This is the issue at which I am looking. 
I do not stand here holding a brief against 
labor. I know that when labor ceases to 
battle upward the Nation is dead. But 
when one class of labor desires to reserve 
to itself the right to stand independent of 
the Government, to exercise its right or 
so-called privilege to strike, in order that 
it may enforce additional burdens on the 
masses of the American people, then I say 
the time and place have come when it is 
the duty of the Government of the United 
States to function in the matter. 


Senator Thomas, of Colorado, in dis- 
cussing the Cummins Railroad Bill, 


said as follows: 


No labor organization of which I have 
any knowledge is incorporated. What they 
do, therefore, they do without attending 
responsibilities which the law imposes 
upon organized effort, or upon individuals 
who can respond in damages. It is true 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Danbury Hatters case enforced a 
judgment obtained by the hat company 
against a certain body of men who struck, 
but every judge connected with that deci- 
sion has been subject to the severest per- 
sonal criticism, and in some _ instances, 
personal abuse by the organizations as a 
violation of their inalienable rights and as 
inflicting upon them cruel and unjust 
burdens. 

Suppose that some operator should 
bring suit tomorrow against that particu- 
lar union in his immediate vicinity belong- 
ing to the United Mine Workers of 
\merica for loss and damage inflicted 
upon him in consequence of the coal strike. 
How far would he get with it? Where 
would he find a jury possessed of a suffi- 
cient sense of independence, freedom, and 
exemption from the influence of the great 
body of the organization to respond in 
damages? How long would a suit in the 
City of Youngstown or Pittsburgh last if 
brought against Mr. Fitzpatrick and Mr. 
Foster, or against the organizations which 
they represent for damages? Possibly a 
judgment might be obtained, but no 
remedy, except in the abstract. 


The Adamson Law was enacted upon 
the eve of a nationwide strike of railroad 
traifimen. Suppose it had been put into 
operation, it would have tied up the coun- 
try with the resulting great loss to indi- 
viduals, companies and sections of the 
community. But where was any redress? 

f a railroad company determines to sus- 
pend operations until their ideas of a 
tariff rate shall be accepted by the public, 
a remedy exists. Suits may be brought 
against them and their property may be 
taken under execution to satisfy any judg- 
ment obtained. But not so with the organi- 
zation. Hence, if I am right, and I think I 
am, there is all the more need for pre- 
ventive legislation, if such legislation can 
be enacted and afterward enforced. 


Senator Townsend, in discussing the 
strike provision of the Cummins Rail- 
way Bill, made the following statement: 


The laboring man is entitled to a reason- 
able wage or salary for what he actually 
contributes, but it is unthinkable that any 
longer in this country employers and 
employees should be able to get together 
and fix wages and prices, without regard 
to the rights of those who pay them. It 
is to me a monstrous thought that capital 
and labor can, without let or hindrance, 
starve and freeze and ruin the people ina 
struggle for supremacy. 

Since I have been in Congress I have 
six times introduced a bill in the House 
and Senate providing for compulsory inves- 
tigation of the questions growing out of 
controversies between capital and labor. 
Every time that measure has been opposed 
by both capital and labor. Capital op- 
posed it because it might involve an inves- 
tigation of the accounts and methods of 
business. Labor opposed it because it 
might lead ultimately to compulsory arbi- 
tration. I favor compulsory investigation, 
believing that the public, when properly 
informed, will settle all these great ques- 
tions between capital and labor. So when 
the question came before the committee, I 
was perfectly satisfied to provide for the 
boards for settlement of controversies 
between employers and employees, and 
allow public opinion to do the rest. 
Senator Jones, in a discussion on the 

floor of the Senate concerning bolshev- 
ism, incorporated in the Record the con- 
stitution of the Bolshevik party in Rus- 
sia, which we submit as a matter of 
interest : 


The salient features which constitute 
the program of bolshevism, as it exists 
today in Russia and is presented to the 
rest of the world as a panacea for all ills, 
may be summarized as follows: 


| j 
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(1) The repudiation of democracy and 
the establishment of a dictatorship. 

(2) The confiscation of all land and the 
improvements thereon. 

(3) The confiscation of 
and natural resources. 

(4) The confiscation of all live stock 
and all agricultural implements. 

(5) The confiscation of all banks and 
banking institutions and the establishment 
of a State monopoly of the banking busi- 
ness. 

(6) The confiscation of all factories, 
mills, mines, and industrial institutions and 
the delivery of the control and operation 
thereof to the employees therein. 

(7) The confiscation of all churches at 
all church property, real or personal. 

(8) The confiscation of all newspapers 
and periodicals and all mechanical facili- 
ties and machinery used in the publication 
therof. 

(9) The seizure and confiscation of all 
public meeting places and assembly halls. 

(10) The confiscation of all transporta- 
tion and communication systems. 

(11) The confiscation of the 
estate of all decedents. 

(12) The monopolizing by the State of 
all advertisements of every nature, whether 
in newspapers, periodicals, handbills, or 
programs. 

(13) The repudiation of all debts 
against the government and all obligations 
due the nonbolshevik elements of the 
population. 

(14) The establishment of universal 
compulsory military service regardless of 
religious scruples and conscientious objec- 
tions. 


all 


forests 


entire 


(15) The establishment of universal 
compulsory labor, 

(16) The abolition of the Sunday 
school and all other schools and institu- 


tions that teach religion. 

(17) The absolute 
churches and schools. 

(18) The establishment, through mar- 
riage and divorce laws, of a method for 
the legalization of prostitution, when the 
same is engaged in by the consent of the 
parties. 

(19) The refusal to recognize the exis- 
tence of God in its governmental and 
judicial proceedings. 

(20) The conferring of the rights of 
citizenship on aliens without regard to 
length of residence or intelligence. 

(21) The arming of all so-called “toil- 
ers,” and the disarming of all persons who 
had succeeded in acquiring property. 

(22) The discrimination in favor of 
residents of cities and against residents of 
the rural districts through giving residents 
of cities five times as much voting power 
as is accorded to residents of rural dis- 
tricts in such elections as are permitted. 

(23) The disfranchisement of all per- 


separation of 


fore 
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sons employing any other person in con- 
nection with their business. 


(24) The disfranchisement of all per- 
sons receiving rent, interest or dividends. 

(25) The-disfranchisement of all mer- 
chants, traders and commercial agents. 

(26) The disfranchisement of all 
priests, clergymen, or employees of 


churches and religious bodies. 


(27) The denial of the existence of 
any inalienable rights in the individual 
citizen. 

(28) The establishment of a judicial 
system exercising autocratic power, con- 


victing persons and imposing penalties in 
their absence, and without opportunity to 
be heard, and even adopting the death 
penalty for numerous crimes and misde- 
meanors. 
(29) 
fear, 


The inaugration of a 
terrorism, and violence. 


reign of 


Senator Pomerene, in an address be- 
the Association of Life Insurance 


Presidents on December 5, made the fol- 
lowing statements : 


I recognize that labor has not always 
received its portion of the product of its 


hand. I would resolve all doubts in its 
favor. I would deal with it, not only 
justly, but liberally at all times. I recog- 
nize that there are many instances in 


which the public has not been put in pos- 
session of the facts, but when the light of 
publicity is thrown on any controversy 
which relates to the welfare of either the 
individual or class, injustice and wrong 
will wither away before the light of public 
opinion. And when the Government its- 
self is challenged it must accept the issue, 
or it ceases to carry out the purpose for 
which all government is designed. 

Must 110,000,000 Americans submit to 
all the distress and inconvenience conse- 
quent upon the failure of fuel supply when 
the hills are full of coal? 

Every reasoning man wants the miner, 
not only to have a fair wage, but a good 
wage and good working conditions. 

Must Government control this conflict or 
shall this conflict control Government ? 

It is sufficient to say that 110,000,000 free 
Americans are not living in Russia, and 
that they will not be terrorized by the 
methods of Trotski, a Lenine, or a Lewis. 
If these would-be autocrats are not con- 
scious of the intensity of the bitter feel- 
ing against their methods, let them go out 
along the highways and byways, or in the 
cities and towns, and inquire of the pub- 
lic, “What say you.” 

The American people did not hesitate 
to raise an army of 4,000,000 men, or to 
send 2,000,000 of them more than 3,000 
miles across the sea to help destroy the im- 
perial autocracy of Germany, and they will 
see to it, in an orderly and legal way, that 


= 
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the would-be autocrats of this country— 
whether they represent capital or whether 
they represent labor, shall not dominate or 
compel 110,000,000 people to do their 
bidding. 

I cannot speak for others, but as for me, 
when men representing any interest, I care 
not what, come before the Congress ofa 
soverign people with suggestions that 
they will not comply with the law if it is 
passed, they overstep the bounds of pro- 
priety, and they weaken rather than 
strengthen their cause. All men have the 


right to petition or to remonstrate. No 
man has the right to threaten or intimi- 
date. The duty of good citizenship 


demands that if employer and employee 
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once cast off “that straight-jacket” of 
“provincialism” that has made us what 
we are. If the maintenance of our policy, 
established from the time of our beginn- 
ing as a nation, of non-interference in dis- 
putes between other nations in which we 
have no concern is “provincialism;” if 
insistence upon the Monroe Doctrine and 
of our right to determine for ourselves 
who shall and who shall not be admitted 
to our country and our citizenship is 
“provincialism ;” if concern for the reten- 
tion of the American market for the pro- 
ducts of American industry and American 
labor is “provincialism,,” then I for one 
am willing to stay provincial for a while 
longer. 


cannot adjust their differences they should 


be submitted to a proper tribunal for Congressman Wingo, in discussing 
decision, rather than that an entire indus- 


: the Anti-Dumping Bill, said as follows: 
try should be suspended while they con- 
to cuarrel. [There is a_ practical middle ground 
‘ between the absolute free trader and the 

man who wants a prohibitive tariff that will J 
shut out everything. Should our tariff 
laws be used as an absolute power to pro- 
hibit nations from sending us the only 
thing they can pay us in; that is, commodi- 
ties? 

A suggestion has been made that as a 
better way, instead of having a tariff that 
would be low enough to permit England 
and France to meet the balances on com- 
of the President's message with feelings modities, which would at the same time "4 
of the keenest disappointment. I had permit Japan to flood us, we had better 
sincerely hoped that there might have been have a separate reciprocal agreement 
cooperation between Congress and the with those countries that we want to 
Executive in the passage of some tariff sell to. | 
measure designed to save at least those 


industries which are of peculiarly war Congressman Kitchin, in discussing 
origin and whose destruction upon resump- 


tion of international competion without the Anti-Dumping Bill, said as follows: 
legislative assistance I fear is inevitable. It is claimed that every country on 
The only exception the President makes earth can make and sell goods cheaper 
is in the case of dye stuffs, and for that | than we can in the United States; that the 
am deeply grateful, for it insures the final foreign manufacturer can ship across the 
enactment of some such measure as we seas, pay freight to the interior, and under- 
passed here in the House not long ago; but sell here our own manufacturers; that 4 
so far as any other tariff measures are the labor of other countries, even the cheap 
concerned we might as well face the labor of Japan and China, is more efficient | 
: inevitable. They are as dead as door than the high priced skilled labor of ‘ 

nails. ; America. We Democrats have more con- 
: fidence in American industry, more confi- 
In commenting upon that portion of dence in the genius and business capacity 
of the American manufacturer; we have 
the President’s address which related got more confidence in the efficiency and 
to the provincial standards and policies skill of American labor. Republicans } 
of the past which have held American demand a prohibitive = to prevent any 
business as in a straight-jacket, which competitive t tariff a tariff that will admit 
must yield and give way to the needs fair competition. We have confidence in 
and exigencies of the new day in which American industry that it can stand, that 
we live, Mr. Longworth said as follows : it is able to meet fair competition from 
I confess | find it difficult to adjust my . 
mind to the proposition that in the future, 
American business is now full-grown 
and we have become the greatest capitalists 
in the world, that therefore we must at 


Congressman Longworth, in discuss- 
ing the Fordney Anti-Dumping measure, 
in commenting upon that portion of 
the President’s address in which he 
stated that “Europe is in no position at 
the present time to ship gold to us,’ 
said as follows: 

I listened to the reading of that portion 


Former Senator Shafroth, in an ar- ’ 
ticle upon the high cost of living, made | 
the following statement : 


The principal cause of the high cost 
of living is the fact that nearly all the 
European nations have been compelled to 
abandon redemption of their credit money 
in gold, and to issue in lieu thereof, irre- 
deemable paper currencies, thereby increas- 
ing the demand for and the purchasing 
power of gold and hence increasing the 
price of everything that gold will buy. 


Senator Thomas, in discussing the 
cost of strikes, made the following state- 
ment : 


Since the first of January it is esti- 
mated that strikes have cost the Shipping 
Board a total of $37,000,000.00. There 
are included marine and harbor strikes, 
longshore strikes and shipyard strikes. 
These have occurred on the- Atlantic, 
Pacific and Gulf coasts, but the results of 
the coal strike are not included. 


Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, recently 


made this statement: 


America has come out of the war 
renowned. It is more than a country; 
more than a continent; more than a name 
to call upon for freedom and justice to 
men. It is an ideal; the apotheosis of all 
that is right, >. . We realize fully that here 
in the United States we have not yet 
reached the acme of perfection, indus- 
trially, politically, judicially, or socially. 
But that is not a reason why we should be 
lacking in appreciation of that which has 
been accomplished. Regardless of what 
a man’s philosophy may be, surely no 
reasonable man or woman now believes that 
we can get on very long, or very success- 
fully, without some law and some authority 
vested somewhere. ... 

Democracy must be entrenched in the 
true freedom of the people, maintained 
by justice, law and order. 


Senator Wesley Jones, of Washing- 
ton, in discussing the proposed water- 
power legislation in the Senate, said: 


If ten years ago, instead of enacting 
restrictive laws which have prohibited 
development of our water powers, Con- 
gress had invited their development 
through fair and reasonable terms, the 
beginning of the World War would have 
found the United States with 20,000,000 
developed hydroelectric power instead 
of 5,000,000. The utilization of even 
one-third of the enormous amount of 
energy latent but now wasting in our 
falling waters would make the United 
States the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world. 


industrial 
in the Congressional Record a _ letter 
from Leslie M. Shaw: 
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Senator Thomas, in discussing the 
situation, had incorporated 


The ranks of organized labor seem 
to be divided, but the division is only 
seeming. The two factions are working 
for identically the same end—absolute 
control of America. The conservatives, 
led by the president of the American 
Federation of Labor, seek victory 
through kind words, diplomacy, and 
stealth. The radicals, more honest and 
more brave, prefer an open fight, with 
its attendant bloodshed. Grant what 
either element of organized labor de- 
mands and there will be little left be- 
neath the flag which the fathers 
called liberty. Allow the same men to 
control iron and steel workers, coal 
miners, railway operatives, not to men- 
tion the thousand other industries, and 
less than 100 ambitious labor leaders can 
and will starve and freeze 100,000,006 
liberty-loving, but liberty-forsaking, 
Americans into abject obedience. Put 
the radical element of unionism in con- 
trol and it will confiscate all property. 
The conservative element will content 
themselves with the confiscation of ear- 
nings. The one will kill the goose; 
the other will appropriate only her eggs. 

I am disposed to believe it will be 
better for America if the reds and their 
deluded sympathizers control the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Then, and 
then only, will the American people ap- 
preciate the situation as it actually ex- 
ists. Nothing less will awaken them, 
and it seems to me better to settle the 
issue now, when all the world is sim- 
ilarly tormented, than to defer it until 
other nations are prepared to monopol- 
ize the industries of the world while we 
welter. 


George H. Cushing, Managing Di- 


rector of The American Wholesale Coal 
Association, in a recent address, made 
the following statement: 


We cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that this schedule of demands by the 
miners’ union is a part of the demand of 
all labor upon all capital. It is of a 
piece with the labor movement every- 
where. We cannot, therefore, think 
intelligently about this mine-labor sit- 
uation unless we know the true inward- 
ness of the whole labor movement. I 
have sifted that down, in my own mind, 
to two opposing propositions. 

The employer says that he has to 
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sell his product for a given price and 
that he cannot figure accurately that 
selling price unless he knows accurately 
what the cost of it is. Therefore, the 


the capitalist partners in the business 
instead of competitors who are quar- 
reling perpetually over the division of 
the price that is paid for the finished 


employer says that he must pay for product. It is to that goal that the 
what is actually done, without regard thought of the nation should now be ‘ 
for the time taken to do it. If it is a turned. 


ton of coal which he has to sell, he says 
he must pay for the labor of producing a 
that ton of coal a certain fixed amount, : waa ae 
regardless of whether it takes the miner : Oil and Gas News points out four ’ 
five minutes or a day to produce it. important points in a_ review ot oil 

The employe, on the contrary, has industry : 


said that he must be paid for the time 
he spends, without reference to what 
he does within that time. 

One side of the controversy proposes 
to pay for results. The other side in- 
sists upon being paid for time. That 
has been, to my knowledge, the out- 
standing difference between capital and 
labor for the last thirty years. 

Each side has insisted that its point 
of view was correct. Each side has 
built up machinery to force the other 
to accept that point of view. From 
time to time, both sides have gone to 
the legislative bodies to ask that a law 
be passed which in effect would ar- 
bitrate this dispute in favor of the 
supplicant. 

Whenever a legislative body has un- 
dertaken to have anything to do with 
this question, it has not striven to har- 
monize the points of view which were 
responsible for the opposing pieces of 
machinery. Instead, it has simply 
added strength to the machinery of one 
side or the other. Thus, the tide of 
battle has turned to favor first one side 
and then the other as that side in- 
creased the strength of its piece of 
machinery. 

The labor element now sees that the 
stoppage of immigration has vastly 
strengthened its position. It sees that 
it has the nation at a disadvantage. 
The tide of battle has turned definitely 
in labor’s favor. While things are fa- 
vorable to them, the workers are prone 
to get everything out of it that they 
can. They have even demanded that 
their temporary advantage be perpet- 
uated. To that end, they have de- 
manded that the Government nation- 
alize certain industries. Coal is in- 
cluded in their list. 

It seems to me that it is about time 
to stop building more machinery to 
carry on this old war. It seems to me 
it is time to begin to think of a com- 
promise basis for compensation which 
shall strike a mean somewhere be- 
tween paying for results only and pay- 
ing for time spent only. If we can 
effect that sort of a compromise, we 
should be able to make the worker and 


A—The United States will supply an 
increased amount of petroleum suffi- 
cient for the nation’s expanding needs 
probably not beyond 1930, when we 
must import large quantities from other 
countries. 

B—The maximum production of pe- 
troleum within the limits of the United 
States is almost certain to be reached 
in the second half of the next decade. 

C—America’s supply of petroleum 
will within five years be so largely sup- 
plemented by shale oil—to be mined 
through a new and cheaper process— 
and the lighter oils from tar, so that 
serious danger of an oil famine doesn’t 
actually exist. 

D—The maximum production of pe- 
troleum from world oil fields cannot be 
reached for many years, and before that 
time the western hemisphere alone will 
be producting more crude oil every 
year than all the oil fields of the globe 
produced in 1919, 

Upon the United States, Mexico and 
Russia will fall the burden of supply- 
ing the bulk of the world’s petroleum 
that will be used in the next fifteen 
years. It is to the former that most 
of the petroleum-consuming nations 
must continue to look for the finished 
product. 

The trail-blazers of the American oil 
fields who began their work at Brad- 
ford, Pa. over sixty years ago have 
since that time been working steadily 
in a south-by-west line, always in the 
direction of Mexico. 

Other oil fields—and great ones, too— 
will certainly be discovered. 

And the year 1920 will open auspi- 
ciously for the petroleum industry, 
with prices on an upward trend, the 
world demand greater than supply, and 
other nations looking to the United 
States to continue mining at least two- 
thirds of the world’s oil. 

As a matter of record it should be 
remembered that the mining of oil is 


a twenty-four-hour-a-day industry. 


Pipe lines operate on _ that basis. 


Pumps are going night and day. 


Drillers are working steadily. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


Under this heading THE MINING 
ConGREss JOURNAL will hereafter carry a 
concise review of various orders, opin- 
ions and reports affecting freight rates 

“throughout the country issued by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and the 
Railroad Administration or any organi- 
zation that may be made by law to suc- 
ceed in any way to the functions of 
these two departments. The purpose is 
to get before our members the principal 
government mandates which affect our 
commodities, with a view to eliciting in- 
quiries. It is not practicable to include 
much detail, but we are so equipped that 
we can give, upon inquiry, a full and 
complete analysis of any of the traffic 
problems which are brought to our at- 
tention. We hope that this chapter will 
be of interest and that you will advise us 
of your problems in order that we may 
give to eachsone the personal and com- 
plete attention which it cannot have in 
a review of this character. 

Decisions of the Interstate Commerce 

Commission 

Loss and Damage Claims.—The bill of 
lading in common use by all carriers in 
the United States has for some time car- 
ried a provision requiring, except in cer- 
tain instances, that for and 
damage be made in writing to the origi- 
nating or 


claims loss 


delivering carrier within six 
months after delivery of the property and 
that suits for loss and damage be insti- 
tuted only within two years and one day 
after delivery of the property. 
of this provision was that in 
stances 


The result 
many in- 
consumed so much 
time in their investigation after a claim 
had been filed that sufficient 
time was not left to bring suit when it 
was ultimately declined. This left the 
shipper without recourse. Some carriers 
adopted the policy of refusing to pay these 


the carriers 


seasonably 


claims after the two years and one day, 
even though they were meritorious, and 
finally, in order to make the practice uni- 
form, the Director General instructed all 


carriers under his control to refuse all 


settled or sued within 
years and one day. What is 
known as the “Decker' Case” was brought 
before the commission, attacking the rea- 
sonableness of this bill of lading provision. 
There 


claims not 


two 


upon 
the 


were a great many interveners in 
this case and practically all carriers in 
the United States were made defendants. 
The commission has now ruled that de- 


fendants’ bill of lading provisions with re- 
spect to the filing of claims or the in- 
stitution of suits on account of loss, dam- 
age or delay, do not prohibit the payment 
of meritorious claims if filed seasonably 
with the carrier after the two-year-and- 
one-day period has elapsed. The carriers 
have been directed to modify the bill of 
lading in accordance with these conclusions. 

Distribution of Coal Cars.—In the case 
of Gallatin Coal & Coke Company v. L. & 
N. R. R. Co., et al., the commission has 
found that the complainant is not preju- 


diced in so far as defendants’ practices 
with respect to furnishing coal cars and 
transportation facilities are concerned. 
The complainant is located on the L. & N. 
Rk. R. and competes with the Grayson mine, 
which is the L. & N. and the 
Complainant’s contention was 
that the Grayson mine was not entitled to 
the rating of a mine served by two car- 
riers because the 


located on 
Big Four. 


sig Four entered it over 
the tracks of the L. & N. under a trackage 
arrangement. 
the 


In dismissing the complaint 
commission said: 


Unquestionably, carriers may not 
through trackage arrangements extend 
preferential treatment to one shipper 
to the prejudice of another, or con- 
tinue such an arrangement if it devel- 


ops into an undue advantage to a 
favored shipper. Transportation by 
the Big Four of coal from the Grayson 


mine to Eldorado over Louisville & 
Nashville rails, in substitution for the 
proposed private spur track, cannot be 
condemned unless accompanied by con- 
sequences, actual or potential, which 
unduly prejudice complainant. 
In another decision, dismissing the com- 
plaint of the Northern Coal 
v. M. & O. R. R. Co. and the 


Company 
Director 


General, the commission said: 


| 
— 
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The record does not show that the 
complainant could have used more cars 
than those actually furnished or that in 
the distribution of cars, based upon 
the physical capacity to produce, the 
allegation of unjust discrimination or 
undue preference has been sustained. 

Petroleum.—In Pe- 
Direc- 
commission 


the case of Roxana 
troleum Company of Oklahoma v. 
tor General, et al., has 
the extent that it 
exceeds 23.5 cents per 100 pounds the rate 
on tank carloads of gasoline shipped from 
Cushing, Okla., to Little Rock, Ark. At 
the time shipments in question moved, a 
19-cent rate was legally in effect and the 
commission 


the 


found unreasonable to 


has ordered 


that basis. 


reparation paid 


down to 


New Complaints 

Docket No. 11036—Seaboard 
Coke Co., Seabroad, N. J., and Keanry, N. J., 
v. D. L. & W. Ry., et al. 

Filed November 28. 

Against unjust and unreasonable rates on 
bituminous coal from points on the P. & L. 
E., Monongahela, and B. & O. to Seaboard by 
reason of the absence of joint through rates. 
Asks for a rate of $2.35 and reparation. 


By-products 


Docket No. 11037—Seaboard 
Coke Co., Seabroad, N. 
v. P. & R., et al. 

Filed November 29, 

Against a rate of 9 cents per 100 pounds 
on coke from complainants’ plant to destina- 
tions on the P. & R. and D. L. & W. and 
particularly to Hellerton, Pa. 

Asks for a rate of $1.60 and reparation. 


By-product 
J., and Keanry, N. J., 


Docket No. 11045—Illinois Coal Traffic Bu- 
reau, Chicago, Ill, v. Chicago & Alton R. R. 
Co., et al. 

Filed December 2. 

Against unjustly discriminatory rates on 
bituminous coal from Illinois mines to points 
in Missouri, lowa, Nebraska and Kansas. 

Asks for just, reasonable and non-discrimi- 
natory rates. 


Docket No. 11048—The Alabama Company, 
et al, Birmingham, Alabama, v. Southern Rail- 
way Company, et al. 

Filed December 1. 

Against unjust and unreasonable rates on 
raw materials to furnances in the Birmingham 
District for use in the manufacture of pig 
iron. The materials are ores, coal, coke, 
and limestone. 

Asks for reasonable rates and such other 
relief as the Commission may deem complain- 
ant entitled to. 
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Docket No. 11049—Richard Griffith, et al, 
as the National Coal Co., Frostburg, Md., v. 


Jennings Railroad. 

Filed December 

Alleges unjust, unreasonable rates and serv- 
ices in connection with coal from complain- 
ants’ mines, by reason of mine ratings, failure 
to publish tariffs and failure to make joint 
through rates. 

Asks for cease and desist order, publication 
of rates and charges, rating of mines, designa- 


tion of car supply and just and reasonable 
rates. 
Docket No. 11054—Federal Oil and Supply 


Co. (formerly Federal Oil Co.), Des Moines, 
v. C. M. & St. P. Ry., et al. 
Filed December 5 
Against unjust and 
petroleum lubricating 
to Cleveland, Ohio. 
Asks for the application of a 
rate and reparation. 


unreasonable rates on 
| from Salt Lake City 


published 


Docket No. 11056—Keeler Lumber & Fuel 
Company, Shopiere, Wis., v. C. C. C. & St. L., 
Ry. et al. 

Filed December 5. 

Against a rate of $2.40 per ton on egg soft 
coal from Nokomis, IIL, to Shopiere as un- 
just and unreasonable 

Asks just and reasonable rates and rep- 
aration. 


Docket No. 11064—Gulf Refining Company, 
Pittsburgh, v. D. L. & W. R. R. Co., et al. 

Filed December 11, 1919. 

gainst rates of 15.8 and 18 cents on fuel 

oil from Bergen Junction, N. J., to Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., in August, 1917, as unjust un- 
reasonable and unduly discriminatory in com- 
parison with a rate of 11.6 cents 
peting points in New 
tination. 

Asks for reparation down to the subse- 
quently established rate of 11.6 cents, amount- 
ing to $1449, covering 55 carloads. 


from com- 
Jersey to the same des- 


Docket No. 11074—Jones 
Company, Interstate, Iron 
Mining Company v. C. M 


& Laughlin Ore 
Co. and Leetonia 
& St. P. Re Ca. 


et al. 
Filed December 9. 
Against unjust and unreasonable charges 


in connection with shipments of iron one, mine 
equipment, timber, coal, machinery, and other 
commodities, at complainants’ docks and mines. 

Asks for cease and desist order and repara- 
tion of $7,739.08. 


Docket No. 11075—Austin Abbott, et al, 
Springfield, Mo., v. Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company, et al. 


— 
— 
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Filed December 9. 

Against unjust and unreasonable rates on 
shipments of coal from mines in Illinois, due 
to the absence of joint through rates, and to 
the charging, under General Order No. 28, of 
the increase of such factor of such rates 
rather than the rates as a whole. 

Asks for cease and desist order, reparation 
to the basis of a rate of $2.15 of Illinois 
Group 2, $2.30 from Illinois Group 2, and $2.20 
from DuQuoin pervious to June 25, 1918, and 
to the basis of $2.55, $2.70 and $2.60 respec- 
tively, since that date. Also establishment of 
just and reasonable and joint through rates to 
be applied for the future. 


Docket No. 11079—General American Oil 
Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma, v. Beaumont Sour Lake 
& Western Ry. Co., et al. 

Filed December 12. 

Against unjust and unreasonable rates on 
kerosene from Electra and Brownwood, 
Texas, to Kassel, Louisiana, for export and re- 
reparation amounting to $4,700. 

Asks for just and reasonable rates and 
reparation amounting to $4,700. 


Docket No. 11081 and Sub. No. 1—Round- 
up Coal Mining Co., Omaha, v. Big Fork & 
International Falls Ry. Co., et al. 

Filed December 15. 

It seeks the Pemoval of unjust discrimina- 
tion in rates on coal from Montana mines to 
all points in North Dakota, South Dakota and 
Minnesota. 

Sub. No. 1, filed for the Sheridan Coal Com- 
pany, makes the same complaint as to coal 
from Wyoming mines. 


Docket No. 11085—Virginia Iron Coal and 
Coke Company, Roanoke, v. N. & W., et al. 

Filed December 16. 

Against unjust demurrage charges on iron 
ore shipped to the furnace at Roanake with 
the ore frozen so it could not be unloaded. 

Asks for reparation amounting to about 
$2,800. 


Docket No. 11088—Standard Oil Company 
(Kentucky), Louisville, v. Illinois Central, et 
al. 

Filed December 12. 

Against unjust and unreasonable rate rela- 
tionship on crude and refined petroleum from 
Crichton, La. to Louisville, Ky. 

Asks for just rates and reparation amount- 
ing to $7,788. 


Docket No. 11091—Central Illinois Coal 
Traffic Bureau v. A. T. & S. Fe. Ry. Co.,, 
et al. 

Filed December 15. 1919. 

Attacks as unjust and unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly perferential 
the rates on coal from mines in Illinois in 
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the Central Illinois or Springfield District to 
destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Noth Dakota and Nebraska. 
It is alleged that complainants are at a dis- 
advantage in competition with other mines in 
Illinois and elsewhere because of the system 
used in making rates from various groups of 
mines. 

Docket No. 11093—El Paso (Tex.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce v. Director General, et al. 

Filed December 9. 

Against a rate of 95 cents on gasoline from 
Wilson, Okla., to El Paso because in ex- 
cess of a combination of 44.5 cents in effect 
at the time of the movement and subsequently 
established as the joint through rate. 

Asks for reparation. 

Docket No. 11099—Producers & Retiners 
Corporation v. Director General, et al. 

Filed December 18. 

Attacks as unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
and unjustly discriminatory rates on refined 
products of petroleum, including gasoline, from 
Blackwell, Okla., to Little Rock, Ark. The 
prayer asks for a rate of 23% which is in 
effect from competing points via another route. 

Reparation is claimed. 

Docket No. 11100 and Sub. No. 1—Lukens 
Steel Company v. Director General, et al. 

Filed December 20. 

This is a petition for reparation on various 
carloads of flour spar imported from England 


and transhipped from Baltimore to Coates- 
ville, Pa. It is alleged that the import 
rate of $1.40 per gross ton was cancelled 


ers who hear the evidence in commission cases 
$3.00 put into effect. Subsequently a rate of 
$1.50 was made to apply and complainant seeks 


reparation down to that basis. Sub. No. 1 
deals with similar shipments from Locust 
Point, Md. 


Tentative Reports 

(Tentative Reports are findings of Examin- 
ers who hear the evidence in commission cases 
and are not to be considered in any way the 
opinions of the commission. They are merely 
circulated among the interested parties as the 
recommendations of the Examiner. After their 
circulation the parties are given an oppor- 
tunity to argue before the commission and to 
file Exceptions to the Report. The commission 
then takes the matter under consideration and 
reaches its conclusions. ) 


Docket No. 10710—Utilities Development 
Corporation, et al, v. P. C. & St. L. Ry. Co., 
et al. 


A tentative report in this case has been pro- 
posed by Examiner Barclay, the syllabus of 
which is as follows: 

Rate of 70 cents per net ton on run-of- 
mine bituminous coal, in carloads, from Bick- 
Edwardsport, 


nell, Indiana, to Ind., initi- 
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ated by the Director General of Railroads, 
effective June 25, 1918, found unreasonable to 
the extent that it exceeds or may exceed 40 
cents per net ton. Reparation awarded. 

Docket No.10633—Schram Glass Manu- 
facturing Co. v. Director General. 

A tentative report in this case has been pre- 
pared by Examiner T. M. Woodward, the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

Rate on coal from mines at Hillsboro, IIl., 
to complainant’s plant found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Docket No. 10640—National Refining Com- 
pany v. Director General, et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been pre- 
pared by Examiner F. H. Barclay, the sylla- 
bus of which is as follows: 

Rates on petroleum products, in carloads, 
from Coffeyville, Kan., to Healdton, Okla., 
found to have been and to be unreason- 
able. 

Reasonable maximum rates on those com- 
modities in tank cars prescribed for the future 
and reparation awarded. . 

Docket No. 10597—Calumet & Arizona 
Mining Company, et al v. Director General. 

A tentative report in this case has been, pro- 
posed by Attorney-Examiner Wilbur LaRoe, 
Jr., the syllabus of which is as follows: 

Rates in effect since June 25, 1918, on cop- 
per ore, in carloads, from Bisbee, Ariz., to 
Douglas, Ariz., and on lime rock, in car- 
loads, from Forrest, Ariz. to Douglas, 
found to have been and to be unreasonable. 
Reasonable rates for the future prescribed. 

Reparation awarded. 

Docket No. 10825—Tennessee Copper 
Company v. Director General, et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been 
proposed by Examiner C. F. Gerry, the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

Refusal of the defendants to accord Bal- 
timore, Md., refining-in-transit rates for 
the transportation of copper bullion, car- 
loads, from Copperhill, Tenn., to points of 
destination in Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Connecticut, and Massachusetts, 
found to have subjected that traffic to rates 
which were, from January 1, 1919, and, for 
the future will be unjust and unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed $9.90 per net 
ton. Reasonable rates prescribed for the 
future and complainant found to have been 
damaged thereby. 

Docket No. 10492—Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion, et al., v. Director General, et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been 
proposed by Examiner W. R. McFarland, 
the syllabus of which is as follows: 

Rates on copper bullion, in carloads, 
from points in Arizona to New York, N. Y., 


and to Galveston, Tex., and New Orleans, 
La., found not to be unreasonable or other- 
wise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 

Docket No. 10526—Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company, et al., v. Director General, 
et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been 
proposed by Examiner W. R. McFarland, 
the syllabus of which is as follows: 

1. Rates on smelter products between 
numerous points of origin, principally in 
the West, and destinations chiefly in the 
East, found not unjust, unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial 
except as stated below. 

2. It is, has been since June 25, 1918, and 
for the future will be unjust and unreason- 
able to withhold at Baltimore, Md., a re- 
fining-in-transit service similar to that in 
effect at Perth Amboy, N. J., on shipments 
of smelter products moving from western 
points to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ter- 
ritory, New York, N. Y., territory, and New 
England points, on the basis of the through 
rates plus 50 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. 
Reparation awarded. 


Docket No. 10700—Union Tanning Com- 
pany v. Director General, et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been 
proposed by Examiner M. A. Pattison, the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

Rates on bituminous coal from the Ap- 
palachia group of mines in Southwestern 
Virginia to Old Fort, N. C., not found un- 
reasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


Docket No. 10747—New Jersey Power & 
Light Company v. Director General, et al. 

A tentative report in this case has been 
proposed by Examiner E. L. Gaddess, the 
syllabus of which is as follows: 

Rate of $3.20 per gross ton on barley 
coal, in carloads, from Scranton, Pa., to 
Dover, N. J., found unreasonable to the 
extent that it exceeded the rate of $2.40 
per gross ton subsequently established. 
Reparation awarded. 


Railroad Administration 


In November the Director of Traffic and 
the Director of Public Service issued in- 
structions to various committees working 
throughout the country on rate changes, 
which instructions provided that because 
of the termination of federal control it was 
not deemed advisable to recommend for 
the future any rate changes except those 
made necessary by errors or the ordinary 
adjustments arising. Provision 


was also 
made that rates for new movements should 
Consequently there have not 
been any very important rate changes, and 
it is understood that the instructions now 
in effect will be continued throughout the 
balance of federal control. 


be handled. 


E 
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PATENTS 


Conpuctep By JouNn Boy te, Jr. 


1,321,427—Dudley T. Fisher, Columbus, 
O., assigned to Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Coal Min- 
ing Machine having means for forming a 
plurality of parallel vertical kerfs in the 
face of the coal, means for breaking down 
the coal between the kerfs, and means for 
gathering the coal and loading it into cars. 


1,321,490.—E. J. Sweetland, Montclair, N. 
J., assigned to United Filters Corporation. 
Fume Arrester. Removes the collected 
solids from the filter bag by forcing a 
reverse current of gas through the walls at 
successive zones. 

1,321,577—Wm. F. Walda, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., assigned to Deister Concentrator Co. 
Ore Concentrator. Improvement in the 
bearing blocks for supporting the recipro- 
cating table in proper position, and means 
for lubricating the bearings. 

1,321,716.—J. C. & Patrick Holleran, Coke- 
burg, Pa. Mine Car Check Lock for secur- 
ing miners’ checks to the. cars so that they 
cannot be removed until car is dumped. 


1,321,773.—W. Ross, South Porcupine, Ont., 
Canada. Grizzly. In using grizzlies formed 
of horizontal bars linked together and 
traveling in a closed orbit, trouble is caused 
by fine material falling through the upper 
bars onto the lower bars and collecting 
there. This arrangement automatically 
increases the spacing of the bars when mov- 
ing on the underside to permit escape of 
this material. 

1,321,290.—Charles E. Davis, Chicago, IIL, 
assigned to Goodman Mfg. Co. Coal Cutting 
Machine. 


1,321,840—Cyrus S. Oldroyd, Cincinnati, 
O. Mining and Quarrying Machine. An 
undercutting machine of the rotary cutter 
type. Provision is made for making wall 
cuts horizontally at different elevations and 
also along upright planes. 


1,321,983.—Wm. Cole, Ironwood, Mich., 
assigned to Cole-Goudie Shovel Co. Pneu- 
matic Shovel designed especially for under- 
ground mining operations, for loading coal 
on mine cars. Occupies minimum amount 
of headroom and has small radius of rota- 
tion. Involves a pair of coacting angularly 
disposed motive fluid pistons mounted on a 
rotary support. 


1,321,985.—Thomas B. Crowe, Victor, Colo., 
assigned to Merritt Co., of San Francisco. 
Process and Apparatus for Precipitating 
Materials from Solution. Removes from 
the solution by vacuum the gases which in- 
terfere with the precipitating of the metal. 


1,322,088 and 1,322,091—Frank G. Breyer, 


Palmerton, Pa., Jas. A. Singmaster, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., and Albert E. Hall, Palmerton, 
Pa., and 

1,322,089 and 1,322,090—Frank G. Breyer, 


Albert E. Hall and George R. 
merton, Pa., and 

1,322,142 and 1,322,143.—Jas. 
New York, N. Y., Frank G. Breyer and Earl 
H. Bunce, Palmerton, Pa. The above enu- 
merated six patents all assigned to New 
Jersey Zinc Co., cover the Manufacture of 
Zinc and Lead Oxides by the Wetherill 
Process and involve the step of supplying 
the bed fuel in the form of briquettes, 
together with the step of supplying in the 
working charge a briquetted mixture of 
zinkiferous and plumbiferous material and 
reducing agents. 


Waltz, Pal- 


A. Singmaster, 


. Jeffrey, Columbus, O., 
oun to Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Coal Mining 
and .Loading Machine having cutting 
devices capable of forming a plurality of 
parallel, spaced apart, horizontal kerfs, or 
to be adjusted to form a series of parallel 
vertical kerfs, together with means to 
break down the coal between the kerfs and 
means to receive and remove the coal as it 
is broken down. 

1,322,185—Magnus <A. Goltz, Winona, 
Minn. Recovery of Thorium from mona- 
zite sand as pyrophosphate. 

1,322,223.—H. C. Bingham, 
assigned to Huntington, Heberlein & Co., 
Ltd. Roasting Furnace with superposed 
circular hearths and horizontally rotating 
rabbles wherein all the hearths are arranged 


London, Eng., 


at an inclination opposed to that of the 
radial movement of the material under 
treatment. 

1,322,487—Lewis H. Falley, Kansas City, 
Mo 


Hydraulic Ore Classifier comprising 
several settling compartments, one within 
the other, and communicating through con- 
tinuous passageways extending practically 
throughout the course of the waterflow 
together with a novel arrangement. of 


deflecting elements for modifying the action 
and direction of the water flow in order that 
the required separation may be effected. 

Scott, 


Reissue 14,756.—Clarence M. Hou- 
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ston, Texas, assigned to Texas Co. Oil Well 
Screen adapted to permit fine particles of 
sand to pass through and out of the well 
without cutting the strainer, making it pos- 
sible for the uncut permanent strainer to 


hold back the coarse particles of sand, 
building up a large bed of coarser sand 
around the outside of the strainer, thus 


permitting free flow of oil and materialls 
increasing the flow of the well. The screen 
is composed of a mass of granular particles 
of carborundum or other hard substance 
between perforated retaining walls of metal 


or spaced screens. 

1,322,567—Joseph L. Hiller, Mattapoisett, 
Mass., assigned to Pennsylvania Crusher 
Co. Coal Breaker and Cleaner. This device 
involves a rotary screen drum for sizing 
coal and also for removing foreign matter 
therefrom. The coal after having once 
passed through the screen, is returned to 
the receiving end and repeatedly circulated 
until it has been broken to the required 
diameter or is discharged. The machine is 
adapted for treating a soft low volatile 
coal, where the greater part is broken to 
the desired size and separated out by one 
passage through the drum, or it can be ad- 
justed for a harder coal, where the un- 
broken lumps will be circulated until re- 
duced to the proper size. 


1,322,568.—Joseph L. 


Hiller, Mattapoisett, 
Mass. Tailings Deflector for Coal Break- 
ers. By adjustment of the tailings deflector, 
the length of treatment given to any ma- 
terial may be regulated. The deflector 
cooperates with the plow of an inclined 
screen drum. 


1,322,816 —Clement L. Perkins, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., assigned to Metals Recovery Co., of 
N. Y. Flotation of Minerals. Adds toluidin 
to the ore pulp. 
1,322,819—Charles A. Pratt, Chicago, IIl., 
assigned to Goodman Mfg. Co. Cutter Arm 
for Coal Mining Machines. 
1,322,900—Edward Hart, Easton, Pro- 
cess for Treating Greensand or Ricca 


1,322,909.—Max Kraut, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Ore Separator. A froth collecting device 
for floatation machines mounted upon top 
of a casing preferably cylindrical contain- 
ing a revoluble agitating member. Reduces 
the floor space necessary for each machine 
without materially increasing the head- 
room. Greater efficiency claimed because 
no part of the separated metal will be 
returned to the pulp. Insures also that 
the direction of travel of the air bubbles 
will not be reversed. 

1,322,912—C. H. Lonergan, Ensley, Ala. 
Miners’ Check Protector for attachment t: 
mine cars to prevent substitution of another 


check. 


1,322,923—Harry J. Meisel, Butte, Mont. 
Automatic Safety Door for Mines closing 
upon the breaking of an electric current. 

1,323,124—Russell Thayer, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Method of Recovering Gold from col- 
loidal gold bearing sand which consists in 
mixing the sand with an alkali and roast- 
ing the mixture. The ores treated are the 
great bodies of glacial moraine sands found 
in New York State. 

1,323,157.—George T. Cooley, Joplin, Mo. 
Ore Concentrator having a combination of 
three motions: a jig motion, a table motion, 
and a pan motion, and especially con- 
structed riffles, the ore working down the 
inclined sides of and lodging in the bottom 
of the riffles. 

1,323,174—John M. 
England. 
and ores. 


Draper, Bridgend, 
Hydraulic Classifier for fine coal 


1,323,293—R. W. Lesley, Haverford, Pa. 
Apparatus for the Manufacture of Port- 
land Cement; and 


1,323,294.—R. W. Lesley, 
Utilization of Low Grade 
Material. 
tion 


Haverford, Pa. 
Carboniferous 
Oil shale is subjected to distilla- 
preferably by the utilization of the 
waste heat from a kiln, the permanent gas 
thus produced is returned to a kiln for use 
as fuel, the other products of distillation 
being recovered as may be desired, and the 
residuum or spent shale, being argillaceaus, 
is mixed with calcareous material and cal- 
cined to form cement clinker. 


1,323,373—John F. Myers, Canyon City, 
Colo., assigned to New Jersey Zine Co. 
Flotation Apparatus made up of a plurality 
of compartments or cells of annular or 
other countour surrounding each other and 
so arranged with respect to each other that 
the froth from one cell is 


fed to the next, 

and the tailings are fed from one cell to 

another in counter current to the flow of 
the froth. 

,323,379.—Clark F. Rigby, Butler, Pa. Oil 


Well Valve. Gas frequently collects in the 
space between the well bore and the casing 
extension acquiring pressure which, unless 
relieved, forces gas into the pump at the 
well bottom with the oil and water and 
seriously interferes with the pump’s opera- 
tion. In this device the pressure of the col- 
lecting gas, when sufficiently great, lifts the 
valve from its seat, which permits the gas 
to escape through port holes into the oil 
and water at a point far above the pump 
and where it flows with the liquid to the 
well discharge. 
1,323,421—Ernest J. 
N. J., 


tion. 


Montclair, 
assigned to United Filters Corpora- 
Filtzr Leaf Construction. 
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1,323,464.—Walter Glaser, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., assigned to Potash Extraction Corpora- 
tion of N. Y. Treating Potassium Silicates. 
A process which consists in heating the 
silicate at a low red heat, suddenly cooling 
the same, intimately mixing the same with 
pyrites and calcium sulfate, briquetting the 
mixture, and exposing the same to air and 
mosture until the pyrites is oxidized to 
ferric sulfate, and then burning the same 
at about 900 degrees C. in the presence of 
air and steam. 


1,323,470—Charles C. 
Mo. Ore Concentrator. 


Hebbard, Joplin, 


23,575.—Henry W. Brahe, Port Pirie, 
South Australia, assigned to Broken Hill 
Associated Smelters Proprietary Ltd. 
Handling of Retorts Used in the Produc- 
tion of Spelter. An apparatus for removing 
the hot freshly burned retort from the kiln 
to the distillation furnace. 


1,323,588.—Arthur Gordon, Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, South Africa. Precipitation of 
Metals from Solutions. Precipitates gold 
and silver from cyanide solutions by bring- 
ing the solution in contact with amalgated 
aluminum plates in the presence of lime. 


1,323,618—Thomas M. Chance, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. lame Safety and Open Lamp. 
An acetylene lamp for a reigniting burner 
and a reflecting shield for the insulating of 
the reigniting element. 

1,323,660—Homer :C. Thrift, Houston, 
Texas. Well Capping Device. 


1,323,681—David E. Day, Washington, 
D. C. Treatment of Shales and Coals. The 
invention provides for the generation of 
gases of combustion, substantially devoid of 
oxygen, and the treatment of the oil bearing 
material with the hot gases to effect the 
distillation of the oil. The process involves 
the agitation of the shale during the heat 
treatment in a particular type of retort or 
still and includes also the treatment of the 
material in the presence of steam. High 
temperatures may be used and coking is 
avoided. 


1,323,735.—Otto N. Berndt, Chicago, Ill. 
assigned to Lindsay Light Co. Art of 
Recovering Thorium from monozite sands. 


1,323,764. — Mathias Hauberge, West 


Haverstraw, N. Y. Recovery of Potassium 
and Aluminum Compounds from Greensand 
by heating the ferrous sulphate and leach- 
ing 
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NOTED SWEDISH ENGINEER 
JOINS MINING CONGRESS 


One of the newest members of the 
American Mining Congress family is Nils 
V. Hansell, formerly noted as a mining 
engineer in the iron district of Sweden and 
operating out of Stockholm, where for so 
many years he was located. Mr. Hansell 
was sent by the Swedish Government as 
an official delegate representing that 
country to attend the 22d Annual Con- 
vention in St. Louis, and became deeply 
interested in the work of the organization. 
Previous to the war Mr. Hansell was for 
several years located in this country and 
after investigating the possibilities of the 
development of low grade iron ores in the 
Eastern States, he spent considerable time 
in field work in his own behalf. At the 
close of the war he returned to this country, 
establishing an office in New York and has 
since been devoting his time to various 
problems particularly in connection with 
the use of electric furnaces for the reduc- 
ing and refining of iron and other metals. 


To Continue Mineral Bulletins 


Replies received by Director Manning of the 
Bureau of Mines indicate a general desire that 
the issuing of Monthly Reports of Minerals 
Investigations be continued. “It is necessary,” 
he points out, “to modify the character of the 
material issued in this form, since funds are 
no longer available to permit specialists to be 
detailed to collect current information re- 
garding the economic situation of the prin- 
cipal mineral commodities. So far as is prac- 
ticable this service will be continued by the 
bureau staff, and, in addition, brief reports of 
investigations in mining, metallurgy, fuel en- 
gineering and mechanical engineering as ap- 
plied to mining will be issued in this form, so 
that they may be made available more 
promptly than is possible through printed re- 
ports. 


Gasoline Production 


The domestic production of gasoline, for 
the first nine months in 1919 increased 
approximately 10 per cent over that for 
the same period in 1918; the foreign de- 
mand decreased 36 per cent and the do- 
mestic consumption increased 8 per cent; 
but the stocks on hand at the refineries, 
September 30, 1919, were 38 per cent larger 
than the amount on hand September 30, 
1918.—Bureau of Mines. 


India Taking Less Silver 


The Indian demand for silver has di- 
minished, and India has instead resorted 
to importations of gold to strengthen its 
currency reserve—Bureau of Mines. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Barrett Company, well-known pro- 
ducers of Flotation reagents, have 
announced the establishment of a Flotation 
Oil Department. The increased use of 
Coal Tar products in this important branch 
of metallurgy has necessitated this step on 
the part of this progressive Company. It 
is understood that the function of this new 
department will be to carry on a conserva- 
tive advertising campaign in favor of a 
more general use of Coal Tar products in 
flotation and to bring to the assistance of 
the mining companies their knowledge of 
Coal Tar technique with the idea of 
assisting them to choose their Flotation 
reagents more intelligently. 

This new branch has been put in charge 
of Mr. F. G. Moses, a Flotation Engineer 
of broad experience and acquaintance with 
Flotation in its various phases. Mr. Moses 
recently severed his connection with the 
Salt Lake City Station of the United States 
Bureau of Mines to take up this work for 
The Barrett Company. Before entering 
the employment of the Government, he 
was employed as a Flotation Engineer on 
the staff of J. M. Callow, inventor of 
Pneumatic Flotation. While employed 
with Mr. Callow, Mr. Moses investigated 
ores and operated Flotation plants in 
various sections of the country. Due to 
this experience, he has a very wide under- 
standing of the problems encountered 
by the Flotation operators. Mr. Moses is 
aso known as the author of several timely 
artices on Flotation which have appeared 
in the technical press. 

Jacobson & Schraeder, Inc., Engineers 
and Constructors, Chicago, announce the 
removal of their general offices and engi- 
neering department. 

The volume of business in Tipple Con- 
struction and increased facility for service 
to their clients is cause for the engage- 
ment of the entire top floor of the Majes- 
tic building, Chicago, and a branch office 
in the Oliver building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Messrs. Chas. Butters & Co., Ltd.,, beg 
to announce that they have recently opened 
offices in the United States at the above 
address, where a_ general business in 
metallurgical engineering will be conducted 
under the direction of Mr. F. L. Bosqui. 

The company further announces that 
they are now operating at Salt Lake City 
a complete Engineering and Ore-Testing 
Laboratory under the supervision of Mr. 
A. H. Jones, the inventor of the Jones- 
3elmont Flotation Machine. A complete 
equipment has been provided for testing 
ores in accordance with the most modern 
and practical methods in Ore-Dressing, 
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Crushing, Filtration, Cyanidation, Table 
and Flotation Concentration as applied to 
gold, silver, copper and lead-zine ores. In 
addition to the elaboration and selection 
of suitable processes, the designing of mills 
and the supervision of mill-construction 
are also undertaken. 
COAL OUTPUT IN 1919 LOWEST 

SINCE 1915, RETURNS SHOW 

\n output of 8,621,000 tons of soft coal 
during Christmas week brought the total 
production from the beginning of the year 
to December 27, up to the figure of 4451,- 
618,000 tons, says the Geological Survey in 
its report of January 3. With three work- 
ing days remaining this suggests a total 
bituminous output for the year 1919 of 
458,000,000 tons. This is the smallest in any 
year since 1915. Compared with the 579,- 
386,000 tons of the record year, 1918, it is 
a decrease of more than 121,000,000 tons. 

While the Christmas holiday caused a 
drop in total production, the rate per 
working day during the week ended De- 
cember 27 was practically the same as that 
of the wee before. The average for the 
five working days was 1,724,000 tons. This 
was 85.5 per cent of the daily rate for the 
four weeks ended October 25, which may 
be regarded as normal 

The average for the week—85.5 per cent 
of normal—is not, however, a true measure 
of the extent to which operations have 
been resumed in the union districts, for 
neither the day before Christmas nor the 
day after, count as full working days. A 
better measure is found in the fact that on 
Monday, December 22, the output was 103 
per cent of normal, or in the fact that 
compared with production at Christmas 
time of last year, the week shows an in- 
crease of over 2,000,000 tons 

The output of anthracite during Christ- 
mas week fell to 1,331,000 net tons, a de- 
crease of 396,000 tons, or 23 per cent, when 
compared with the preceding week. The 
holiday slump was not as marked as last 
year, when the output of Christmas week 
was only 1,289,000 tons. 

The total production from January 1, 
1919, to December 27 amounted to 85,400,- 
000 net tons. The three working days re- 
maining may raise this figure to 86,225,000 
tons for the year 1919. 


China Buying Si!ver Heavily 

The explanation of the recent rise in the 
price of silver is to be found in the de- 
mand from China. This country is on a 
silver standard and tremendous favorable 
balance of trade and depleted stocks of 
silver have created a demand for silver 
shipments from the United States—Bureau 
of Mines. 
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Metal Mining in New Mexico 


The output of the mines of New Mexico 
for eleven months of 1919 and the esti- 
mated output for December, as reported 
by Charles W. Henderson, of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of 
the Interior, amounted to $568,000 in gold, 
709,000 ounces of silver, 2,800,000 pounds 
of lead, 52,200,000 pounds of copper, and 
8,000,000 pounds of zinc, as compared with 
$682,791 in gold, 782,421 ounces of silver, 
8,398,239 pounds of lead, 98,264,563 pounds 
of copper, and 24,050,324 pounds of zinc 
in 1918. These preliminary figures show 
decreases of $115,000 in gold, 73,000 ounces 
of silver, 5,600,000 pounds of lead, 46,000,- 
000 pounds of copper, and 16,000,000 pounds 
of zinc. All the mines except silver mines 
suffered from low prices of metal and in- 
creased prices of labor and materials. 


Iron Age Says 

Iron trade is face to face with a much more 
serious shortage than that which has been a 
matter of concern for weeks. Even though 
work be resumed promptly at bituminous coal 
mines as a result of the Indianapolis confer- 
ence, restrictions on distribution and use of 
such fuel are likely to continue for weeks and 
their removal will be only by degrees. 

Under latest restrictive order of the Fuel 
Administration, effective Wednesday, Dec. 10, 
beehive coke ovens are limited to 50 per cent 
of coal charged into them in November and by- 
products ovens are put on 30-hour coking time, 
practically cutting their output by 50 per cent. 
Ten days’ enforcement of this order would 
cause nearly half the blast furnaces of the 
country to bank or blow out. 

With added possibility of snow blockades, 
outlook for iron and steel production in the 
next two months is thus more serious than at 
any time, not excepting shut down period 
covered by Garfield order of Jan. 17, 1918. 
Pig iron output is now at rate of about 84,000 
tons a day but is likely soon to fall much be- 
low average of 78,000 tons a day made in heat- 
less January, 1918. 


Explosives Plant Sold 


The Director of Sales announces that the 
War Department has consummated the sale 
of the Explosives Plant at Nitro, W. Va., 
to the Charleston Industrial Corporation, 
the headquarters of which are at Charles- 
ton, W. Va. The Explosives Plant and 
other facilities owned by the War Depart- 
ment at Nitro, W. Va., were recently offered 
for sale under informal bids and the prop- 
erty was awarded to the Charleston In- 
dustrial Corporation on its bid of $8,551,000. 


Output of Metals in Washington 


The value of the gold, silver, copper, and 
lead mined in Washington in 1919, accord- 
ing to the estimate of C. N. Gerry, of the 
United States Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, was about $959,900, 
a decrease of $518,000 from that of 1918. 
No zine ore was marketed. There were 
marked decreases in copper and lead, and 
slight decreases in gold and silver. The 
copper output in the Chewelah district, 
Stevens County, was somewhat less, and 
there was a marked decrease in the ship- 
ments of siliceous ore from the Republic 
district, in Ferry County. Most of the ore 
and concentrate from the mines of Wash- 
ington was smelted at Tacoma, Wash.; 
Trail, British Columbia; Midvale, Utah; 
and Northport, Wash. The plant at Grand 
Forks, British Columbia, was closed in 


June, and the smelter at Greenwood, British 


Columbia, was idle throughout the year. 
The lead plant at Northport, Wash., was 
idle several months on account of the ac- 
tivity of the Hercules mine in Idaho dur- 
ing most of the year. The price of silver 
increased to about $1.12 an ounce, but the 
average prices of copper, lead, and zinc 
were even less than those of 1918. 


PERSONALS 


John C. Howard, a director of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, spent several days 
in Washington during December, and it is 
expected that he will return to the East 
early in January in the interest of the 
Oil Leasing measure, which is now before 
the conference committee. 

T. L. Lewis, Secretary of the Splint & 
Gas Coal Association of West Virginia, was 
a caller at the offices of the American 
Mining Congress recently when in Wash- 
ington. 


G. H. Caperton, of West Virginia, was in 
Washington several days during the month. 


A. B. Conklin is again in Washington in 
the interest of the graphite producers. 


Bulkeley Wells, President of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, is in New York for 
several weeks. ‘ 


General John T. Barnett, of Denver, 
Colo., is at the New Willard, and will be in 


Washington indefinitely in the interest of 
oil producers. 


—and The Miami Copper Company 


Prior to 1913 the Miami Copper Company were using 
Chilean Mills for regrinding their fine material. 
Coarse and Fine Grinding 
is now being done in Hardinge Conical Ball and pebble 
mills. 


This is just another case where 
Hardinge Mills have won out 


Write for our Catalog 


HARDINGE CONICAL MILL CO. 
120 Broadway, New York 


Salt Lake City Denver Spokane 
Newhouse Bldg. First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Old Nat’l Bank Bldg. 


London 
Salisbury House 
Cable Address, “Halharding, New York” 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Jorks, Irvington, N. J. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


es Mfg. Co., Mil- 
wau . Wis 
Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


Co., Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARCHITECTS 
Shourds-McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Mikesell Bros. Co.. 156 North La 
Salle St... Chicago, Tl. 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratcries Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New Yor 

Lucius Pitkih, Ine., 
Street. New York City 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Pa 

W. L. Piers, 


Co., 


Co..  Ine., 


Ham- 
47 


Fulton 


128 18th St., Denver, 


Colo. 

Thompson Balance Co., Denver. 
tole. 

AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfz. 
Co., Connellsville, 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 
Mar- 


& Supply 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., 
quette Bldg... Chicago, IL. 

AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Dinwiddie 
Louis, Mo. 


Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 


BALANCES 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Thempson Balance Co., 
Lolo. 


BALLS (For Ball 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 
Broadway, New York City. 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 
fine Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 


Denver, 
Mills) 

120 

Co., 


Supply Co., 
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INDEX 
BALL MILLS 


Hardinge Conical Mill 
roadway, N. 
Hendrie & Bolthoft Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 


Hyatt Roller BearingCo., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 


BELT FASTENERS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Tl. 

BELT HOOKS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinten St., Chicago, Ill. 


BELT LACING (Steel Hinge) 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinten St., Chicago, Il. 


Co., 


120 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicage Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


‘columbus, Ohio 
. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BELTING SUPPLIES 

Chicago Reltine Co.. Chicago. 1 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York C ity. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BIG BLAST HOLE DRILLS 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio 


BIT SHARPENERS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Denver, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


et. 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


BLOWERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Marion Machine, Feundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BLOWERS (Forced Draft) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. (feed pump) 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BOILER FRONTS 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

BOLTS (Expansion) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, TI. 
Goodwin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
BREAKERS (Construction 


and Machinery) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wilmot Fngineering Co. 


Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIDGES 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street. New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldze., Chicago 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Chicago 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill 
CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides: 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

CABLEWAYS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. Columbus, Ohio 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville. Pa, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Holmes & Bros., Robt., 
Danville. TH. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Mine & Smelter 

Denver, Colo. 


Inc., 


Supply Co., 


| 
— | 
— 
—_—_ 


Everything Electrical for the Mine 


HE Union Electric Company is Headquarters for everything in Electrical 
Equipment that has been endorsed by the most approved mining practice. 
Experienced engineers on our staff will be glad to cooperate with you and 
advise on electrical construction and installation. 


Our equipment is the best in its class, our stocks are complete, our service is 
prompt and intelligent, and our central location insures quick delivery. 


We are Exclusive Agents for the following Standard Mine Equipment : 


Nuttall Gears, Pinions, Flexible Couplings, Trolleys and Trolley Parts; General Electric Rail 
Bonds, Overhead Line Material, and Wiring Devices; Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drills; 
Ivanhoe Steel Reflectors; General Electric Headlights. 


When in need of anything electrical, it will pay you, both in time and 
in money, to come direct to Electrical Headquarters. 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY iat 


inl 
933-35 LIBERTY AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pac fic Tank & P'pe Co., 
San Francisco, Cal 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Gent'emen: 
Send me a Copy of your 
Mining Tank Catalog 
and ob!ige 
City 
Coun 
State... 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


5-19.20 
AM 
CJ 


A Mining 
Catalog Is Ready for You! 
All we need is your name 
on our mailing-list to send 
you a copy. 

The many uses, forms 
and construction of Wood- 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel ——Composite Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 


Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M"’ upon request 


stave Tanks is fully de- 
scribed. Beside this, other 
cyanide plant equipment 
used in late processes of 
high-grade metal extrac- 
tion is fully covered 


Mail the Coupon 


PACIFIC TANK | 
& PIPE CO 


THE STANDARD SINCE 68 
336 MARKET ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CAR DUMPS 


Car-Dumper and Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Coleny Bldg., Chicago 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

effrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

orae Chain Co.. Ithaca. N. Y. 
Ad Mfg. Co., 


Kansas 


& Supply Co., 


Ill. 
CHEMICALS 


The Barrett Company, 90 West St., 
New York City 

Roessler & HawlacherChemicalCo., 
100 Wm. St., New York City 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Fachange, Chicago, Il. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-McCormick 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CLUTCHES 

Jonnellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
McCormick 


eabody Ccal Co., 
Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
a. 


Ham- 


47 Fulton 


Inc., 


Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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COAL CRUSHERS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Blidg., Chicago, IIL. 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Obio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, II. 

COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Goodman Mfg. Co.,. Chicago, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL MINEPOWERPLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

COAL MINING PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 


quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jacoben & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

Jetfrey Mfe. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 
COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 


inder and Gauge) 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, lL. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Nicholson, W. H.. 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 

COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Hendrie & Bo!tho Mfz. & Supply 


Jenver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


& Co., Wilkes- 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Coleny Bldg., Chicago. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 


100 Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


Co., Denver, Colo. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
CONCRETE MIXERS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Shourds-McCormick Co.,  Ine., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
CONTRACTORS 
Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
CONTROLLERS 


Seo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Engineering Co., Hazleton, 

a. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, IIL. 

CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Marion Mach » Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion. Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
Aurora, Ill. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 


Ce., 


Co., 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohlo 


P Mfg. 
Aurora, Il. 


Co. 


= 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 


We have built build- STUPP BROS. We have built every 


ings for mine plants Bridge & Iron Co. kind of building used 

complete from Head Frisco Bldg. in smelter plants from 

Frame to Flotation Roaster to Cottrell 
St. Louis, Mo. 


WHAT CAN WE BUILD for YOU? 


Ss | Fix That Belt 


Quickly with 


Alligator 


Steel Belt Lacing 


ALLIGATOR Steel Belt Lacing clinches 
around the load-carrying fibres of the belt, 
making a smooth joint that is strong and 

ce durable. There are no punch holes to 

“@ weaken and tear out. 
All that is needed to apply ALLIGATOR 
Steel Belt Lacing isa hammer. This sim- 
0-B Wheels and Harps plicity of application makes ALLIGATOR 
popular among workmen. Suitable for all 
kinds and sizes of belts. 
Ask your dealer or write for descriptive 


Users call them double life 
wheels. They certainly do last. 


O-B Harps (patented) follow literature and prices. 
the roughest wire because of 2. Sole Manufacturers 
their trailing action. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY Dept. A L 25 
MANSFIELD, OHIO EICAGO, TLL) 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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CONVEYORS. SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
urora, Ill. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Loui«, Mo. 

Hoffman Brothers, Punrsutawney. 


a. 
E. J. Longyear Co., 


Minneapoli«. 
Minn. 
COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 
COUPONS 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapoli« 
Ind. 


CRANES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


CRANES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


Fourth 


Milwau- 


kee. Wis 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co.. 
Old Colony Bidg.. Chicago. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver. Colo 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 

United Tron Works Co.. Kansas 


City, Mo 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Cennellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellaville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion. Ind. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Il. 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 


Cit», Mo. 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CRUSHING, PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 


CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 
ae & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


Denver, Colo. 
Seles Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Willis E. Holloway &Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 


quette Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 

ine Equipment & Supply Co., 

Denver, Colo. 


Shourds-McCormick Co.,  Ince., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 

—— Mine Door Co., Canton, 

DRAG LINES 

Denver Rock Drill 

Colo 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
DRIFTERS, DRILL 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., 
Colo. 


Co.. Denver, 


Denver, 


DRILLS (Blast Hole 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 
Colo. 

The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

DRILLS, CORE 


Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co 
Colo. 


. Denver. 


Minneapolis, 


Denver, 


DRILLS 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

DRILLS (Hollow Rod) 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


(Hand 


Operated 


DRILLS. PROSPECTING 

Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 

Ce., E. 
Minn. 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co.. 
Orrville, Ohio 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, 


. Denver, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. 

The Sanderson-C yclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPENERS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver 
Colo. 
DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connelsville, Pa. 
Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
DRUMS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co.. 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
DRYERS, ORE 

Allis Chalmers 
waukee, Wis. 

DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 

~~ Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 

DUMPERS, ROTARY 

Car-Dumper and Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg.& Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder 
Jel 


Mfg. Mil- 


Co., Wilmington, 


du Pont Powder Co.. The E. I... 
Wilmjngton, "el. 
Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
~ 


el. 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio | 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis Chalmers Mfg. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
General Flectriec Co., Schenectady. 


Co., 
Co.. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-McCormick  Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 

Hendrie & Bolthoff & 
Co., Denver. Colo. 

Jeffrey Co., 958 N. 
Street. Columbus. Ohio 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago. MI. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfe. Co.. Forty-eie hth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mie. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. &, Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment] Co. 
Cincinnati. Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


| 
Til. 
= —— 
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THE CENTRAL FROG & SwitcH CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FROGS SWITCHES 


| 


| 
| 


SS 
Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, 
Portable Track, Rail Braces 
and Track Material of every 
description 


Prompt Shipment Write Us 


Lamps 


We make complete line 
of carbon lamps of all 
standard candle - power 
and voltage. 


Especially adapted for 
mine service. 


Prompt de‘iveries guar- 
anteed. 


Write for prices 
THE SUNLIGHT ELECTRICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


WARREN, O1LO 


Are You Getting. 


This Every Month? 


Ask Us To Put You 
On Our List 


HAND-FIRED STOKER 
SOOT BLOWERS 
SHAKING GRATES 
DRAFT BLOWERS 
BOILER FRONTS 


Send for Catalog 


Coal Crushers Shaking Screens 
Tipples Feeders 

Larries Sheaves 

Mine Cages Conveyors 


Gravity Screens Elevators, Etc. 


Send for Bulletins 


MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY AND 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 800 MARION, INDIANA 
SCOTTDALE, PENNA; / 


| 


oO, 
| 
| BRS 
—— 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
} | 
| 
| 
| 
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ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. wi 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 953 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood MYg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ce, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


Co., Denver, Colo. 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
ENGINES 
Hauling) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. : 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver. Colo. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. : 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 

a. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Hoisting and 
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ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 

uis, Mo. 

Hunt, Robt. & Co., Insurance Ex- 
change, Chicago, III. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, IL. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, E. J. & Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


EXPANDED STEEL LAMP 
GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, IH. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Du — Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

—— Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Coa., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
nly Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, I. 


FILTERS (Water) 

Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 

FIRST AID EQUIPMENT 


Central Machine Works, Marissa, 


FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FLOTATION OILS 


The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
N. Y. City. 

General Naval Stores Co., 90 West 
Street, New York City. 


FORGINGS 

Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


FRAMES 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

FRAMES (Head Frames for 
Mines) 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

FUEL FITING APPARATUS 

Central Machine Works, Marissa, 

FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

GASKETS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, HL. 

GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Rolthoff Mfg. & Sapply 


Co., Denver, Colo. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

GRATES (Shaking) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GRATES (Stationary) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


GREASES 


Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville. 
Ohio. 


| 
| 
= 
| 


‘What Are You Doing With That Prospect ? 


Consult with us as to its development. We will contract for 
all or any part of the work—-Developing the prospect; 
building your mill, cyanide plant, or smelter; roads, trams or 
railroads; dams and pipe lines. Our engineers have had many 
years of practical mining experience. Write for estimates. 


| WELLMAN LEWIS CC "LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


A ROLLER | 
BEARING WHEEL Manufacturers of 


OF STABILITY | COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


THESE NEW PERFECT, 
SMOOTH ROLLING—LOW Used in 
FRICTION—STICK TO THE 
TRACK ROLLER BEARING 
WHEELS—SAVE THE CARS FLOTATION 
—SAVE THE POWER, SAVE 
TIME. 


Write for Information 
General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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“FOR SERVICE | 


17 Battery Place, New York City 


BE A LEADER OF YOUR MEN 


As Well as Their Boss 


Permit me to assist you in making your men more efficient 
and more satisfied. Help them to improve their time. 


ELECTRICITY will hold them and make them content. I design 
instruction courses to fit any industry. My classes among mining 
men fill a long-felt want. Send for my catalog and information. In- 


struction given individually or to classes. 


BURGESS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
YORKE BURGESS, Superintendent. 
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GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


GUIDES 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Cc., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 7th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HAULING ROPES 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co.,. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HIGH INTENSITY 
MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee. Wis 
Cc onnelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., ConneHasille. Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfz. 
o.. Denver, Colo. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y. 
Jefrev Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 
Liagerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York City. 
Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Tron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


& Supply 


Morgan Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 
Sate & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


Jenver, Colo 

Mfg. 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The. 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Steph Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Ad 


ee, is. 
Connellsville Mfe. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellaville, Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St.. New York City. 

Midwest Street & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

tandard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


Kansas 
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HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Holmes, Robt., & 
Danville, 11}. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfe. Co.. Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


Co., Denver, Colo. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville. Pa. 


Broe., Inc. 


HOSE, AIR 
Goodrich Cc., The B. F., Akron. 
Ohio 


United States Rubber Co., New 


York City. 
HOSE (Rubber) 


Goodrich Co.. The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 
United States Rubber Co., New 


York City 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co... Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 

Shourds-McCormick Co.,  Ine., 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 


Calo. 
INSULATING MATERIAL, 


ELECTRIC 


Electric Railway 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Saile 
St.. Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATING 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. !7th 
& Cambria Philodelphia.Pa. 

Mikesell Bros. Co.. 155 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

Flectrie Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co... Mansfield. Vhio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway Equipment 
Cincinnati. Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Rrass Co.. Mansfield. Obie 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Mhio Rrass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Combria Sta Philedelphia,Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 


Equipment Co., 


TAPE AND 


Co., 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATED WIRE 
CABLE 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre. Pa 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Tl. 
Roebiing Sons, 


and 


John A.. Trenton, 
IRON AND STEEL 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JACKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia Pa. 


JIGS 


Denver Engineering Works, Denver, 
Colo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Iron Co. 


Fourth 


Mine Equipment & Supls Co. 
enver. Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

JOINTS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 


Ave., Chicago, II. 


KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

KILNS (Rotary Ore Noduli- 
zers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

General Electric Co., Schenectaaw. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS (Carbon, 


The Sunlight Electrical Mtg. 
Warren, Ohio 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 

General Flectric Co., Schenectady, 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LAMP GUARDS (Key Lock- 
ing) 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 5 
Clinton St., Chicago. Il. 


LAMP PROTECTORS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ul. 


LARRIES 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Relting Co., Chicago, Ul. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 

LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


& Supply 


Co., 


522 S. 


| 
| 
; 
| 
| 
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Gongs 


Of the many litt'e 


safety appliances used 


in mine work’ng, alarm 
gongs are perhaps 
among those of the most 
ortance. 


| Ths a'arm gong is 
| entirely automatic, re- 
quiring neither winding 
nor electricity, as it is 
operated by the vibra- 
tions of the car or loco- 


motive on which it is 


hung. 


| The illustration above shows a gong with a torch, 
| but they can be supplied without one if so spe-ified. 
Write for data 
Exectric Service Suppuiies Co 
Railway Material and Electrical ‘Supplies 
PHILADELPHIA - - 17 and Cambria Streets 


| NEW YORK - - - -  50Church Street 
| CHICAGO - - = = Monadnock Building 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 

Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 


Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


(SAFETY 
COMBINE ) ECONOMY 
| EFFICIENCY 


Has no objectionable features 

Sure to please 

Can be rented or bought 

Rental price saved in a few days 

Purchase price saved in a few months 

Ask us to send full information. Mention 
tf Member of Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


of Coal Mine 
Management 


Offers to the owners of coal mines 
or coal property an unusual service: 


We undertake the management of coal 
mines and operate them with economical 
production. 

We make appraisals to de‘ermine mineral 
values—the possibility cf increased 
development —as well as to inventory 
value of machinery, buildings and other 
equipment. 

We assist in financing ccal properties if 
they a.e or can be made competitively 
merchantable 


Investigate the Peabody System 
of Coal Mine Management 


PEABODY COAL CO. 


CHICAGO 


Automatic Alarm 
| 
| — 
eS Peabody System 
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LINING FOR BALL MILLS 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Ccnnelisville, Pa. 

Marion Machine Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marien, Ind. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


aye 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bide., Chicago 
Maucha Storage Battery Locomo- 
tive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


fronton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Cclony Bldg., Chicago 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Vulcan Iron Worlrs, W'ikes-Barre, 
Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
ld Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. ® 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Geodman Mfg. Co.. Chicago, Ill. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery & Sales Co., 
Old Celony Bldg., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Maucha Storage Battery Locomo- 
tive Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


MAGNETIC CONCEN- 


TRATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC DRUMS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MAGNETS (Electro) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
MAGNETS (Standard and 
Special) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 

MATS AND MATTING 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 

Shourds-McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

MICA 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

MILLS, BALL 

Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 120 
Broadway, New York. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Mine & Smelter 


Denver, lo. 
MILLS, STAMP 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MILLS, PEBBLE 


Hardinge Conical Mill Co., 
Broadway, New York City. 

MINE COCKS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo 

MINING ENGINEERS 

Shourds-McCormick Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


MINING MACHINES 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, 

MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Flec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 
H. Channon Co.. Chicago, I. 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


Inc., 


Supply Co., 
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Inc., 


Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Tl 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wherl & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINERAL MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 


Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Deor Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Ce., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Cole. 
ine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
waukee, Wis. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia.Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MOTORS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Mil- 


Co., 


Goodman Mfz. Co., Chicago, M1. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


So., Denver, Colo. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

NODULIZERS, ORE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Tl. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver. Colo. 

& Smelter Co., 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Supply 


— 
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ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 


Mica Insulations 


BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
mable Jute. Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. Bratex—Duck, 
Non-Inflammable. Black Jack Waterproof. 


| 
OLD SAIL CLOTH 
MIKESELL BROTHERS CO. 156-178 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


THE BIG EXPENSE 
STARTS AFTER YOU 
Py HAVE INSTALLED Coupon Books 

7A MANUALLY oP- for 


ERATED CIRCUIT Mine Commissaries 
| BREAKER 


Eliminate that expense 
by installing 
Automatic 
Reclosing 
Circuit 
Breakers 


Unlike other circuit breakers the Automatic Reclos- 
ing Circuit Breaker requires no attendant to help 
it perform its functions. 


They save time and money—Stop 


have proven very satisfactory with thousands of users leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
for the past seven years. Why not enjoy the sav- a quarter century. 
ings others are? 


These full Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breakers 


For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING CIRCUIT ee 
BREAKER COMPANY 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 
COLUMBUS, 9HIO U. S. A. 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘‘Elreco’’ 


line material. 


“Sure Grip’? Clamp K------- 34"-------- = 
Catalog on request 


Combination Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


$1 


j 
ig 
it eC 83 
The best method of handling sales. 
| 
RY. EQUipy. 
PATD.SEPT.21-1909 
| 


ORE SAMPLERS 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
‘o., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street. New York 


ORE SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


OXYGEN BREATHING AP- 
PARATUS 


Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, 


PACKING 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFORATED METALS 
se Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Lsubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Co., 


47 Fulton 


Powder Wilmington, 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., Fast Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Illinois Powder Co., St. 


PICKING TABLES 


Willis F. Holloway Co.. 
Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., 


Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland, 


“Aurora, Til. 
PIPE BENDS 
The Crane Co®, 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 

PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

PIPE COVERINGS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St.. Chicago, HL. 

PIPE (Wood) 

——— Mfg. & Mine Supply 

Ce.. Connellaville. Pa 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfz. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Mine & Smelter Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San 


Francisco, Cal. 


PORTABLE LAMP GUARDS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 8S. 
Clinton St., Chicego, Tl. 

PORTABLE WOOD HANDLE 
LAMP GUARD 

Flexible Steel Lecing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St.. Chicesgo, TM. 

POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co.. Wilmington, Del, 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder C ., Wilmington, 
Del. 


Illinois Powder C.., St. Louis, Mo. 
POWER SHOVELS 


Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 
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POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Obio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

hh Ad Mfg. 


Step Co., 
Aurora, Ill. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Hoffman Brothers, Punxsutawney, 
Pa. 

Longyear Company, F. J., Min- 
neapolia, Minn. 


PULLEYS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
waukee, Wis 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown. Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connelleville. Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem. Ohio 

Headrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
> 

United Iron Works, Kansas City. 

o. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co.. Connellaville, Pa. 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connelleville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellaville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Mil- 


Supply Co., 


Supply Co., 


AIR 


_PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Connellsville Mfg, & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio, 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The 
163] Liberty Avenue. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., nver, Colo. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
Liberty Avenue, Pitteburgh, 
‘a. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 
Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Mine & Smelt Ss ly ‘Co., 
Denver, 
RAILS 


Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 

Machinery Warchouse & Sales Co. 

Old Colony Bidg . Chicago, Il. 

RAIL BONDS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield. Ohio 
Westinghouse ec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadeluhia.Pa. 
— & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 
Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sta., Philadelphia.Pa. 
ROCK CRUSHERS 
—— & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Cole. 
Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 
Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 
RECEIVER SEPARATORS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
ROCK DRILLS 


Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo 


& Supply Co., 


Supply Co., 


Sanderson Cyclone 
Orrville, Ohio. 

ROLLER BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City. 

ROLLING MILL 

MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers 
waukee, Wis. 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago. New York 

Roebling Sons, John A 
N. J. 


Drill Co., 


Mfg. Co., Mil- 


Trenton 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York 

Hazard Mfg. Ca., Wilkes-Barre. Pa. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York 

Harvard Mfg. Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 


| 
| 
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Magnetic High Intensity Separators 


Are successfully handling a large number of 
complex ores today. We would be interested 
in testing a sample of your ore. Dings high- 
tensity Magnetic Separators may have an 
important place on your flow sheet, simplify 
your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today. 


| Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 
| 100 Smith Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Aldrich Pumps 


FOR MINE SERVICE 


Here is an illustration of a 12”x16” triplex having 
a rated capacity of 1200 gallon per minu e against 


a working head of 350 feet. Pump is fitted with 
cement-lined, bronze-fitted wa‘er-end and plungers 
of chilled iron for handling acidulous water. 


Write for data 


THE ALDRICH PUMP CO. 


No. 1 GORDON ST. ALLENTOWN, PA. 
CHICAGO NEW YCRKCITY PITTSBURGH 
McCormick Bldg. No. 30 Church St. Keenan Bldg. 


Do not fail to see 


The “PROTO” 


Mine Rescue Apparatus 


The FIRST and ONLY self contained 
Oxygen Breathing Apparatus which 
embodies the three most essential fea- 
tures of breathing apparatus designed 
for rescue and fire fighting purposes- 


Safety—Simplicity—Efficiency 


What we discarded over 40 years ago 
as unsafe and dangerous to human life 
others are now adopting. 


Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd. 


Sold only by 
H. N. Elmer, Gen’! Agt. 
for North. America 


Monadnock Block, Chicago, III. 


HAZARD 
WIRE ROPE 
INSULATED 
WIRES « CABLES 


HAZARD MFG CO 
WILKES-BARRE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
533 CANAL STREET IstNAT’'L BANK W ADAMS ST 


w 


| 
Bele 
— 
| 
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ROTARY DUMPS 


Car-Dumper and Equipment Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 

Connelleville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Siebe, Gorman & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
adnock Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SAFETY MAGNETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux &Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 


Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


SCREENS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

SCREENS (Gravity) 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 

ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mfg. Co., 
Aurora, 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


ll. 

Holmes Ly Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, I 

Jeffrey Mfc. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa, 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 


Co., Denver, Colo. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 

Wet) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SEPARATORS (Steam) 

Hendric & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

SEPARATORS (Steam & Oil) 
The Crane Co., 838 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 

SHEAVES (Hoisting) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

SHOVELS 

Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 

SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 

Thew Automatic 
Lorain, Ohio. 

SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


SMELTERS 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
— & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


SPELTER 
Illinois Zine Co., Pern, Hl. 
SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


S. Michigan 


Shovel Co., 


Shovel Co., 


Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SPOUTS (Magnetic) 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEAM SHOVELS 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 

Thew Automatic Shovel Co., 
Lorain, Ohio. 

STEEL BUILDINGS 


Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STEEL (Mining) 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo 

Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St 
Louis, Mo. 


STEEL PLATE WORK 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

STOKERS (Hand Fired) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
N. J. 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 

Maucha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORES (Company Coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-McCormick Co.,  Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 


Stupp Bros. Steel & Iron Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

SURTAIN RODS 


Capes Machine Works, Marissa, 
Hil, 


SURVEYORS 
Shourds-McCormick Co.,  Inc., 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARD S, 
TELEPHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh(Pa. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment_Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pea. 


—| | 
Pa. 

| 
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FORSALE 


Some of Our Gri ranteed Pumps 
in Stock 


2—9 x10 Aldrich Triplex Pumps, 400 gallon. 
1—6 x 8 Gould Triplex Pumps, 125 
1—6 x 8 Deane “ 


1—5 x 8 Gould 2 = 
1—2tx 6 Platt 
1—5 x 8 Deane “ 


1—3tx 4 Stage Byron Jackson Electric Sink- 
ing Pump, 125 gallon, 405’ head. 

1—12” Duplex Krogh Centrifugal, 4500 gal- 
lon, 150’ head. 

2—7"’ United Iron Works Centrifugal Pumps 


Also sizes and types--duplex steam p 


AGENTS 
Witte Gasoline and Kerosene Engines 


A.H. SIMPSON CO. 


MACHINERY—NEW AND USED 
129 Fremont Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


BUILD! 


INDUSTRY NEEDS 


METALS & COAL 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 
EXPENSE BY USING 


DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS 


DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 
DENVER, COLO. 


#' The Right Man 


in 
The Right Place 
is the cornerstone of every 
successful mining enter- 
prise. For sixteen years 
we have secured competent 
men for mining empl oyers— 


Mine and Mill Superintend- 
ents, Assayers, Chem sts, 
Engineers, Draftsmen, Met- 
allurgists, Master Mechan- 
ics, Accountants. 


Wire or write us regarding 
your openings. 


MEN’s 
Clearing House 
> Denver, Colo.USA. 


y 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 
Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 
tion. Let ustell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 
CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles Calif., U. S. A. 
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TANKS (Cylindrical, 
Storage Gasoline, 
cating Oil, etc.) 

Mine & Smelter 
Denver, Colo. 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

TIMBER TREATING AND 
PRESERVING MACHIN- 
ERY 

TIPPLES 


Acid 
Lubri- 


Supply Co., 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette, Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

TIPPLE DESIGNERS 

Shourds-McCormick Co., Ine., 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Jacobsen & Schraeer, Inc., 
quette Bldg., Chdago, IIL. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co.. Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 

fentral Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
ctnnati, Ohio 

West Virginia Rai! Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Mar- 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRAPS , 


Nicholson & Co., W. 
Barre, Pa. 


Wilkes- 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


(Hangers and 


Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRUCKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
waukee, Wis. 

Oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mil- 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNIONS 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

VALVES 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co.. Denver, Colo. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati. Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


WAGON LOADERS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

WASHERIES 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York 


Mar- 


Lucius Pitkin, Inec., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 

WEIGHTS 

Ainsworth, Wm., & Son, Denver, 
Lolo. 


WELL-DRILLING MACHIN- 
ERY AND TOOLS 

The Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co., 
Orrville, Ohio. 

WET MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Cvu., Uni- 
cage; New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
United States 
York City. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


Rubber Co., New 


TROLLEY FROGS VULCANIZED FIBRE ZINC (Rolled Sheets and 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle Strips) 
town Pa. St., Chicago, Il. Illinois Zine Co., Peru, TH. 
NEW YORK BUFFALO | 


Bertha Coal Company 


Our interests have been financed principally by large users of 
coal whose requirements are very large, and we are now in the 
market for 1,000,000 tons of high grade Pennsylvania, West Vir- 


ginia, and Ohio coals for which we will pay cash. 


Writ us. 


General Offices 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 


CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT 


| 
_ | 

= — 
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AINSWORTH 


_ PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 
| Are Standard for Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog of Surveying Instruments and 
Bulletin of the Brunton Patent Pocket Transit 


_WM. AINSWORTH & SONS DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 


EQUIPMENT Laubenstein 


USED AND REBUILT Manufacturing Company 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 


Manufacturers of 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 


Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam PERFORATED 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. METAL PLATES 
MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. ASH LAN D PENNA. 


707 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


The INVESTIGATE 
MER The Bryan Process 


LUNKE Volumetric Sizing Preceding 
a ENGINEERING Dry or Wet Concentration 
se . APPLIANCES Mills Designed and Installed 


is positive Concentration Tests Made 
assurance of the 


ne BEST THE MINERALS RECOVERY COMPANY 


LUNKENHEIMER 1734 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo., U.S. A. 


CINCINNATI 


32-20-8 


The Idea ob Scope of 
WEST VIRGINIA MASSCO SERVICE 
RAIL CO. iy For the Mill—Wilfley Tables, 
Manufacturers | | “Qi Marcy Mills 
Light Steel Rails 
— . | For the Laboratory—Clay Goods, Pulveri 
and Accessories In addition to a complete line of perro 
12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, — 


40, 45 lbs. per yd 


Mills and G 1 SMEGER 
1 om enera SUPPLY. COMPANY 


ces 


Denver Salt Lake Cit El P. 
Huntington, New York Office, 42 a 
W. Va. 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—lIntelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of pruduction, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loya] workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $.................... membership fee and dues for the year 
1920 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the. MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 


Active “ ( « “1500 “ “ 10.00) “ 25.00 


= 

= 

| 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in ali transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
Cae “Pp. D. Ca.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Inc. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 
SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 
OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 
Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 lb. up to 5 Tons 
MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 
SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 
Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 
Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 
Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


Ji anney FLOTATION MACHINES» 


are made in two sizes: The “Little” Janney for mills 
treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the “‘Stand- 
ard” for mills treating 100 tons or more perday. They 
get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrate. 

Both are adaptable to treatment of all ores amenable 
to flotation. 

The Janney patented circulating feature has a similar 
effect upon flotation to th at obtained by having a 
screened or classified circulating load through any 
crushing medium. 

We’ make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 
STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 


Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A. G. FISH, Pres. 


| 32nd AND BLAKE STREETS 


CHANGE OF NAME 


I. C. BOWER, Sec’y 


THE MIDWEST STEEL & IRON WORKS COMPANY 


| 
| FORMERLY JACKSON-RICHTER IRON WORKS CO. 
Largest stock of Steel Beams, Channels, Angles and Plates in the Rocky Mountain Region 


DENVER, COLO. 


| 
| 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining corps of the U.S. Patent Office 


OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 


Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 


Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, Designers of 
Plants, Conveyors and Elevators, Coal Handling 
Machinery. 
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SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1489 CHICAGO, ILL, 


WALTER E. BURLINGAME CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METALLURGIST For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing Manufactured by 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLORADO THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Fstablished 1866 Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 
UNION ASSAY OFFICE, I RICHARDS, J. W. 
NION ASS. Inc. 
2 ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
Assayers and Chemists 1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
: . Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 
TORE W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 
"RACTORS Manufacturers of 
Ww i Aut tic Eliminators, 
‘ (Our Special ‘ particularly adapted for mine service. 
-To-Date Equipments xpert Dri unners. In Solicit 
THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. $ 
Main Offices Works — 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Light Steel Rails All Sections Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
12 lb. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories to smelters. 
Quick shipment is our specialty Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 
° 


| 
| | 
|_| 


MINE PUMPS 


For All Mine Pumping Requirements 


The Deming Company 
Salem Ohio 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand | 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 


for ball mills 


BALLS 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY C0. | 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


| 
| 


BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 
Made by 


THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


General Briquetting 
Company 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
25 Broad Street NEW YORK 


Specialists in the Briquetting of Ores, Coals, 


Lignites, Metals, Concentrates, ete. 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING C0. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 


ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 
WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Wilmot En¢égineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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To Our Members: 


he VALUE of advertising is meas- 
ured by the result it produces. 


The advertisers in THE MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL are concerns 
of the highest standing. We, as an 
organization, are willing to endorse their 
products. 


They have a double purpose in advertis- 
ing in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. First: They believe that 
the best results can be obtained by 
presenting their product directly to 
the men who purchase equipment. 
Second: They realize that the work be- 
ing done by The American Mining Con- 
gress is important to them as well as to 
the operator. 


Their advertisements are appearing reg- 
ularly in the JOURNAL. The equip- 
ment they produce warrants your in- 
vestigation if you are in the market for 
their products. Give them an oppor- 
tunity to bid upon your requirements. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


(Incorporated) 
FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET (9.00 A. M.-4.00 P. M.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miners’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 
COAL 


Shipments via all Railroads, All Piers 


New York Office: No. 17 Battery Place 


Branch Offices: 


: THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 
MINERS OF 
AN COAL 
| Best Since 1820’’ 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1920 


OFFICERS 
BurKELEY WELLS, President 
Harry L. Day, Vice-President 
D. B. Wentz, Second Vice-President 
EK. L. Doneny, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Secretary 
Joun T. Burns, Assistant Secretary 
Gerorce H. Bartey, Councel 
Harovp N. Lawrie, Economist 
H. W. Situ, Chief War Minerals Division 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WFLLs Water Dovucias 
E. P. MATHEWSON 


DIRECTORS 
Tuomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo 
BULKELEY WELLS, Denver, Colo. 
D. B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Toun C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
R. C. ALLEN, Cleveland, Ohio 
SAMUEL A. TAYLOR, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
L. A. FrrEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
Chicago, Ill. 
Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 
§S. Keir, Kansas City, Mo. 
WALTER Douctas, New York 
E. L. DouEny, Los Angeles, Cal. 
E. P, MATHEWSON, New York 


COMMITTEES 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS, 


Alaska...........John A. Davis..........Fairbanks 
Cushman 
California........ Grass Valley 
R. S. Ellison........... Denver 
Jerome J. Day......... Wallace 
J. C. Kolsem........... Terre Haute. 
New Mexico...... John M. Sully.......... Hurley 

New York........Sidney J. Jennings...... New York 
Kentucky........./ Alexander Blair, Jr......Baskett 
Massachusetts... .Frank P Boston 
Michigan. . ..Gordon R. Campbell. ... Calumet 
Minnesota........ Franklin K. Merritt. . .. Minneapolis 
Montana x utte 
aVictor Rakowsky Joplin 
Nebraska. . y.......Omaha 
McGill 
North Dakota....Hansen Evesmith....... Fargo 

W. R. Woodford. . .Cleveland 
Oklahoma........ J. F. Robinson......... Miami 
Pennsylvania.....S. D. Warriner......... Philadelphia 
South Carolina... .H. L. Scaife........ ... Clinton 
Tennessee........J. M. Overton.......... Nashville 
Salt Lake City 
Dante 
Washington...... onrad W Spokane 
Wisconsin........ Berlin 

West Virginia.....Geo. T. Watson........ Fairmont 
Wyoming........ B. B. Brooks..........Casper 


1920 


’ 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


A. Scott Thompson, Chairman...... Miami, Okla. 

New York City 

John C. Howard.. Salt Lake City, Utah 

_ New York City 


BLUE SKY LEGISLATION 


A. G. Mackenzie, Chairman.... . Salt Lake City, Utah 

J. E. Curry. ... Bisbee, Ariz. 

Henry M. Rives...... ...Reno, Nev. 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 


S. A. Taylor, Chairman............ Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


John A. Davis, Chairman........... Fairbanks, Alaska 


Seattle, Wash. 


WASTING INDUSTRIES 


J. F. Callbreath, Chairman......... Washington, D. C. 


Rush C. Butler. . ..Chicago, Ili. 


COAL EXPORTS 


Van H. Manning.......... 


New York City 


Washington, D. C. 


. Washington, D. C. 


New York City 
New York City 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ALASKA 
ohn A. Davis, Chairman..............0. Fairbanks 
Fairbanks 
ARIZONA 
Norman Carmichael. Clifton 
COLORADO 
fe T. Barnett, Chairman.............. Denver 
Denver 
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GEORGIA 
George S. Pratt, Chairman............... Atlanta 
IDAHO 
Stanley A. Easton, Chairman............ Kellogg 
ILLINOIS 
Albert Nason, Chairman Chicago 
Urbana 


‘ 
George M. Dexter........ 
| 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


INDIANA NEW YORK 
J. C. Kolsem, Chairman Terre Haute Sidney J. Jennings, Chairman ..seees. New York City 
Morton L. Gould ... Indianapolis William Young Westervelt.. ....New York City 
KENTUCKY OHIO 
Frank D. Rash, Chairman...........8.+: Earlington H. E. Willard, Chairman. . ....-Cleveland 
MASSACHUSETTS OREGO 
MICHIGAN UTAH 
Gordon R. Campbell, Chairman.......... Calumet Imer Pett, Chairman...... Salt Lake City 
Charles Briggs.........--++++++se0eee: Calumet John C. Howard........... .. Salt Lake City 
MINNESOTA VIRGINIA 
Charles W. Potts, Chairman............. Deerwood Otis hai ig S 
MISSOURI WASHINGTON 
H. N. City William A. Nichols, Chairman Spokane 
MONTANA WEST VIRGINIA 
Butte Daniel C. Howard, Chairman Clarksbur 
Oscar Rohn.. Butte G. H. Caperton....... Charleston 
NEVADA WISCONSIN 
C. B. Lakenan, Chairmean......cccccccces McGill John M. Whitehead, Chairman ... Janesville 
NEW MEXICO WYOMID 
Dawson C, R. Hagens, Chairman..... Casper 
Sully. Hurley W. D. Brennan. ...Rock Springs 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALASKA MICHIGAN 
ARIZONA 
W. H. Gohring, Chairman.............. oo MINNESOTA 
isbee 
CALIFORNIA .....Duluth 
BD. Gordan, San Francisco SSOTIRT 
San Francisco D. D. Hoag, Chairman.. .. Joplin 
George M. Taylor, Chairman Colorado Springs 
.. Boulder NEVADA 
Henry M. Rives, Chairman..............Reno 
IDAHO es McGill 
D. W. Greenburg, Chairman............. Wallace ..Reno 
ee... Terre Haute A. J. Inderrieden............ . Lordsburg 
_ Indianapolis OREGON 
KENTUCKY H. M. Parks, Chairman........ .... Portland 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Frank P. Knight, Chairman.............. Boston W. H. Lindsey, Chairman..... é .. Nashville 
Boston W. ¥. an .. Johnson City 
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COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION (Continued) 


UTAH 

A. G. Mackenzie, Chairman. is .Salt Lake City 
ee Salt Lake City 

VIRGINIA 
Big Stone Gap 
Narrows 
WASHINGTON 

Sidney Norman, Chairman............... Spokan 
Spokane 
Spokane 


WEST VIRGINIA 


W. Gaston Caperton, Chairman......... .Slab Fork 


C. H. Jenkins 
Harry B. Clark 


Fairmont 
Fairmont 


WISCONSIN 
H. O, Granberg, Chairman............... Oshkosh 
John M. Whitehead...... ....- Janesville 


Hay, Chairman.. 
A. Barnard.. 
K. Deaver....... 


WYOMING 
as ......Rock Springs 
...Gebo 
. .Casper 


JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. CHARLES S. COWAN 
SCREENING BALL MILLS ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
Ore testing and Assaying 160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
5148S. L.A Los Angeles, Cal ° ° 
° 
SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer R. H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
SSAYERS—CHEMISTS 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. A 
ke City, Utah Pat Solicited 
Code: Bedford McNeill 
Herbert Goodall Archie J. Goodall} 
rbert Gooda rchie J. a 
on | OODALL BROS., and Metallurgists if 
RARE METALS AND ANALYSES | Smelter Shipments Checke Controls a Specialty | 
428 Eighteenth St Denver, Colo. } 38 South Main Street, “ELENA, MONTANA 3 
STOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. ° 
Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control Ore Shippers’ Agent 
Work 158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City,Utah 


ADVERTISEMENTS 1N THE 


Mining Congress Journal 


IDENTIFY YOU 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Page 
Ainsworth & Sons, Wm............ | 
Aldrich Pump Company.............. 
Allin-Chalmers Mag. Cec... 24 
American Hard Rubber Co......... esuune 6 
Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R...... . 18 
American Mine Door Company.........-- 49 
American Steel & Wire Co............+.. 21 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 26 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co.. 51 
Bertha Coml TRO... 56 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co............. 16 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Co.............+..-. 60 
Burlingame, Walter 60 
Burgess Electrical School................ 47 
Business Men's Clearing House.......... 55 
Car Dumper & Equipment Co............. 27 
Central Frog & Switch Co,......... akeees 45 
Chanmem Compamy, Hau... 21 
Chicago Perforating 60 
Connellsville Mfz. & Mine Supply Co...... 43 
Crane Company, The............ 11 
Deming Company, 61 
Denver Engineering Works Co............ 55 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co............... 29 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co............. 53 
Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co.............-.4.. 26 
Duquesne Electric & Mfg. Co., The....... 45 
Edison Storage Battery Co............. Cover 
Electric Railway Equipment Co.......... St 
Electric Service Supplies Co.............. 49 
Electric Storage Battery Co.............. 14 
Equitable Powder Mfg. Co.........- 32 
Flexible Steel Lacing 43 
General Briquetting 61 
General Naval Store 20 
Goodin, Reid & Company................-. 2 
Goodman Manufacturing Co.............. 25 
Hamilton, Beauchamp, Woodworth Co.....59 
Hardinge Conical Mill Co................. 39 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co..... 19 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co....... 41 
Mrethers. 60 
Helleway Ce., Willis 60 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert............. 
Hunt & Co., Robert W...........ccccenees 61 
Hyatt Roller Benring 3 
Illinois Powder Mfg. Co.......... 32 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Ime............. 6o 
Hromtom Exmgime Co... . 35 
Irvington Smelting & Refining Works.... 59 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, 19 


Page 
Laubenstein Manufacturing Co........... . 7 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co............ 63 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A............... 17 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co. 57 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co... 4 
Marion Machine Foundry & Supply Co. 45 
Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co........... 60 
Mikesell Brothers Company.............. Si 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co............. 61 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co................ 37 
Mine Safety Appliances Co................ 31 
Morse Chaim 15 
Myers-Whaley 


National Fuse & Powder Co., The......... 32 
Nicholson & Co., W. H. 


Paecifie & Pipe Cec. 41 
Peabody Coal Co........ 49 
Penna. Smelting Co., 61 
Phelps Dodge Corporation................ 5° 
66 
Pneumelectric Machine Co................ 2: 


Read Co., R. G. 


24 
Roeblings Sons Co., John A............... 16 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., The 33 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co 


Shale Oil & Refining Corporation, The.... 28 
Shourds-McCormick 27 
Southwestern Engineering Co., The....... 55 
Standard Seale & Supply Co............... 25 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co........... 
Stimpson Equipment Co.. 
Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co............. 43 
Sunlight Electrical Mfz. Co............... 45 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co............. cue 


Thompson Balance Co... .. 61 
Thorne-Neale & Co. 


Union Electric Company................. 41 
United Iron Works Company............. a7 
United Metals Selling Co...............-.. 2s 
U. S. Rubber Co........ Cover 
Watt Mining Car Wheel Co............... 2 
7 
West Virginia Rail Co..... ‘ 57 
Western Chemical Mfg. Co................ 60 


| | 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfz. Co............ 9 
Wilmot Engineering Co.. 
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Consolidated Coal Co., 
Mine No. 7, Staunton, 
Til. Raw Coal Con- 


reyor to Washery. 


L 


Reducing Mining Costs 


—that has been the object and 
study of this organization for 
decades. We are pioneers in the 
development of labor - saving 
coal-handling machinery. 

Today, the range of Link-Belt equip- 
ment enbodies every conceivable de- 
vice for the economical handling, 
washing, screening and storage of coal 
at the mine. 


If you are in the market for coal mine equipment—no 
matter how small or how tgreat—write us. Ask for 
our coal mining books. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Philadelphia (Chicago Indianapolis 
~ Branches in Principal Cities 


COAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


' 
BE’ 
aen- 
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THE TIRE VS. THE ROAD THE BELT VS. THE LOAD 


Our Conveyor Belts 
Are Carrying : 


Run o’ mine ore 
Primary crushing 
Secondary crushing 
Fine ore 
Wet concentrates 
Dry concentrates 
Flotation products 
Tailings 

Stamp sand 

Chats 

Coal 

Ashes 


THE PRINCIPLE 
IS THE SAME 


The tread of a tire must protect the 
carcass from the abrasion of the road. 
In like manner the cover of a conveyor 
belt must protect the body of the belt 
from the punishment of the load. 


A conveyor belt best performs its task 
when its cover is constructed especially 
to meet the conditions encountered in 
the particular installation for which the 
belt is intended. 


In every United States Rubber Company 
conveyor belt the kind and thickness of 
cover, as well as every other feature of 
the belt’s construction, is determined by 
the'work it must perform. The longest 
possible service may therefore be expected 
from every conveyor belt bearing the seal 
of the oldest and largest rubber manu- 
facturer in the world. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Straitflo Ventilators 


Eliminate the Back Flow of Ordinary 
Disc Fans Operating Against Pressure. 


NO BACK FLOW | 


The Straitflo Fan 


When the common type of disc fan is operat- 
ing against pressure a very distinct back flow 
is set up as shown in Figure 2, due to the fact 
that the blades extend down near the center 
of rotation, the speed of the outer ends being 
great while the speed of the inner ends is 
almost negligible as there is less resistance 
for the air to pass back through the center of 
the fan than through the mine, consequently 
a churning motion is set up and power is 
wasted. In order to overcome this very 


A Straitflo Fan installed at a shaft mine showing its 
simplicity for either blowing or exhausting purposes. 


Detroit Chicago 


FIG 2 


The Common Type of Fan 


notable defect, the Jeffrey Straitflo Fan 
is provided with a central disc about one-half 
the diameter as shown in Fig. No. 1 and 
the illustrations below. On this disc is 
mounted numerous conoidal blades properly 
designed so that the expulsion of the air is 
the same at all points. The Straitflo Fan 
has a conoidal discharge at the periphery 
which propels the air in a direct hori- 
zontal path, therefore eliminating many 
losses. 


An Economical and Convenient Fan for 
Drift, Shaft or Slope Mine. 


Our new Bulletin No. 270-I gives full 
particulars. Write for copy. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 
958 North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 


BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. 
Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 
St. Louis 
Dallas 

DENVER OFFICE: 


First National Bank Building 


SEATTLE OFFICE: 
L. C. Smith Building 
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